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SUPPLEMENT 


FOR SALE 
A PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY? Please 
contact E. Lewis TROALIC, House and 


Estate Agent of ‘Stella Maris,’’ L’Ancresse, 
Guernsey (Tel.: St. Sampson 5131), for 
Houses, Guest Houses, Licensed Hotels, 


Businesses, Growing Properties, Farms with 
large areas of land (some with building rights) 
and Building Plots. Also Investments. No 
Death Duties! No Surtax! No Purchase 
Tax! Low Income Tax! Fast travel to 
mainland and Continent. ss 
A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 
3eaconsfield (Tel. 249). | : _ 
ACEERACTIVE DETACHED RESI- 
DENCE 4 mls. north Colchester, 2 mls. 
from Dedham. 3 bed., bath. and w.c., 2 
sitting rms., kit., large pantry. Elec. light, 
main water. Standing in well-kept gdn.; tel.; 
on bus route. No agents. £2,800. Box 1308. 
ERKHAIWISTED, HERTS. Irhid. det. 
House, open position. 4 bed., 2 rec. rms., 
usual offices, downstairs cloakrm. Garage. 
Pleasant gdn. Poss, Aug. £5,350. Box 1310. 
COTSWOLDs. Westington, Campden. 
Excellent residential area. Charming 
modernised detached Cottage Residence. 
Hall, cloaks, large lounge, kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, toilet. All mains. Good 
garden. Garage. £ 0.—Sole Agents: 
BLINKHORN & CO., Tel.: Broadway 2156. 
EVON Houses and Far —Apply 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. it 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 
ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
SON, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 
OR all available Properties by the Sea, 
consult G. F. CorcHInac & Co., Ang- 
mering-on-Sea, Sussex. 
IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY DISTRICT 
of Somerset, east of Taunton, delightful 
Thatched Period Residence in black and 
white with massive walls, beam ceilings, 
inglenook fireplaces and well-planned accom- 
modation, including spacious lounge, fine 
study and office, dining room, kitehen with 


3886-7-8), 


Aga, 4 bedrooms, modern bathroom. 
Garage and workshop. Lovely garden with 
lawns and herbaceous’ borders, kitchen 


garden and small orchard. Main electricity 
and water. £4,5 Full particulars: 
LEAR, LEAR & DUGDALE, 63, High Street, 
Taunton. Tel.: Taunton 5620. 


RELAND. BaATTERSBY & Co., Estate 

Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., W estmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 

RELAND. JACKSON-Stops & MCCABE, 

Estate Agents, College Green, Dublin, 
are specialists in the sale of sporting and 
residential properties in Ireland. Particulars 
of available estates, both small and large, 
on application. 


NEAR TORQUAY, on W olborough Hill. 
House on 4 acre, fine situation. Garage. 
First floor let furnished flat (good rent).— 
MarsH, Doneraile, Newton Abbot. 


N SOMERSET. Small Georgian House, 
* 3 rec., 4/5 Deeome.; attics, modernised, 
well maintained, garage, outbldgs. % acres 
well-stocked gdn. _orchard, £6,500. Box 1279, 
OUTSKIRTS CHOBHAM. Attractive 

Georgian-style Residence. 2 reception, 
cloakroom (h. and ¢., w.c.), super kitchen 
(Aga), maid’s room and w.c., 4 bedrooms (all 
h. and c.), bathroom and separate w.c. 
Double garage, workshop, garden room. 
Additional garage. Garden and grounds 
ae lacre. Possession about September. 


RAYLEIGH, ESSEX. Situated in a 
pleasant semi-rural position, but within 
easy reach of Rayleigh Station (Liverpool 
Street line). A most attractive Architect- 
designed Detached Chalet-style House. 3 
bedrooms, well-appointed half-tiled bath- 
room, separate w.c., spacious entrance hall, a 
large lounge, dining room, large well-fitted 
kitchen with sink unit. lush doors through- 
out, Parquet flooring throughout ground 
floor. Full-size garage. Large gardens. ‘The 
property is in first-class decorative condition. 
Price £3,000 freehold.—For free illustrated 
brochure, apply THE PHOENIX EstTaTEs Co., 

23, London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Tel.: Southend 48151/2. 


SUTHERLAND. House in lovely scenery, 
4 bed., 1 large rec., bath., main water, 
Esse, Ideal; garage. Fishing district. Sands, 
hills, Some furniture. £1,750.—Box 1311, 


EDUCATIONAL 


ARE you requiring expert help and advice to 
decide upon the educational programme of 
your son or daughter? Cooks Scholastic Service 
can give you information on Day and Boarding 
Schools, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Tutorials 
and all specialised study in this country or 
abroad. Call, or send details of your require- 
ments: THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Berkeley 
Street, London, Wi. (Grosvenor 4000.) 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7. Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual tuition for examination Ser- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships, 1st M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PAR. 7437. 


Bisiz M. JACKSON > welcomes inquiries on 
education, children and students, U.K. and 
Continent. Holiday homes arranged. Specialist 
advice personal problems. Guardianship service. 
110, GLOUCESTER PLACE, W.1. 
Station: BAKER STREET, Tel.: WELbeck 1493/4. 


COUNDRY  elE ES Be RUA Yano, 


elassified 


FOR SALE—contd. 


UDOR. Brookmans Park, Herts. Pic- 

turesque secluded yet convenient, all 
facilities. Modern kitchen, central heating, 
3 double bed., 2 reception, garage. £6,000. 
Photo, particulars, Box 1229. 


WORTHING. ‘Delightfully situated 
* contract-built det. Marine Residence, 
fully centrally heated by automatic oil-fired 
plant. G.F.G. spacious lounge, dining rm., 
3 good bed., lux. bath., kit., ete. Dble garage, 
gdn. of moderate size. Many refinements 
assoc iated with property of this class. I'ree- 
hold £8,750 (cost over £11,000).—Keys Sole 
Agents: GLOVER & CARTER, 110, Geo. V 
Avenue, W. Worthirg. Tel. 8686-7. 


BUNGALOWS FOR SALE 


A’ (GUILDWOOD CEDAR BUNGALOW 
is areal home. Speedily erected on your 
site from around £1,950 to £2,500. Two-, 
three- and four-bedroom models. Brochure 
from GUILDCRETE, LTD., Dept. 58, Artington, 
Guildford, Surrey (Tel. 67322-4). 


NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 bed., large lounge, 
superb kitchen, downstairs cloaks; central 
heating. Built-in garage and fuel stores. 
Excellent site. £8,250 Freehold. 
Full particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham), 
Lrp., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 
Wimbledon, S8.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
_ SMALLHOLDINGS 


OMERSET. One of the finest Mixed 
Farms in the county comprising 250 acres 

level land suitable dairying or grazing. Good 

farmhouse, all main services, exceptionally 

fine range farm buildings and several cottages. 

Price £26,000.—HEWItt & Co., 19, Barnfield 
toad, Exeter. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


N IRELAND. From Novy., 1958, small 
* House, 3 bedrooms, water, light. Co. 

Tyrone. (Kew acres land and farm buildings 

optional.) Protestants. Refs.—Box 1309. 


Unfurnished 


ELF-CONTAINED wing of 
Hiouse near W. London: 3 bedrooms, 
living room, kitchen and _ usual offices, 
situated in spacious, well-maintained grounds 
and with about 2-3 acres land if required. An 
opportunity perhaps for early retired service 
personnel, to develop a holding. £475 p.a. 
inclusive rates and central heating. Box 1317. 


Country 


SHOOTING AND FISHING 
RIGHTS 


SCOTLAND SUTHERLAND 
TO LET ON 
LONG LEASE 

The Shooting and Fishing Rights over 
the well-known estate of 
CAMBUSMORE 
together with Cambusmore Lodge. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the Dornoch 
Firth. 

Grouse moor easily walked and suitable for 
driving. Stalking. Low ground shooting. 
Salmon and sea trout fishing. 
INVERNESS 63 miles. DORNOCH 6 miles. 
Further particulars from and offers to: 
W. FINLAYSON, 

Chartered Surveyor and Land Agent, 
Lstates Office, Aberfeldy (Tel. 234/235), 


MORTGAGES 

FIRST AND SECOND MORTGAGES 
available for Farms and other property 
and to those who benefit under Wills, Trusts, 
Marriage Settlements, ete. ‘ATCHISON & Co., 
11, Duke of York Street, London, SaWads 
MoORTGAGEs. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 
Flats, Factories, Town & Country Houses. 
—TALLACK Srorr  & Co., LYD., 37, Mitre 

Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


1958 


properties 


WANTED 


FINE PERIOD RESIDENCE 
REQUIRED 

within 10 miles radius of Great Dunmow, 

Hssex. 

Property must give possibility of 3 reception 

rooms, 5/6 bedrooms, servants’ rooms or 
cottage and at least 5 acres of land. 

Must be secluded from public roads and 
within timbered grounds. 

Client will spend up to £10,000 on suitable 
property either in good order or with 
renovations. 

No commission required by retained Sur- 
veyors: MATTHEWS & GOODMAN, 35, Buck- 
lersbury, E.C.4 (City 5627, Extension 20.) 
SOUTH COAST, England or Wales. 
House with caravan and/or chalet site- 
Alternatively, 
ning permis: 


suitable property with plan- 
on.—Box 1324. 


WANTED FOR DEMOLITION 


LARGE Country Mansions wanted for 
demolition or partial demolition. Top 
prices paid before work commences.— 
CRAWLEY DEMOLITION Co., ‘‘Martyns,”’ 
Langley Lane. Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


LAND WANTED 
ANTED, off London to Cambridge 
route, preferably north of Bishops Stort- 

ford, an area of some acres suitable for plant- 
ing trees. A stream or ruin would be an added 
attraction.—Box 1284. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 


DIRECTORY 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSEND 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern 
try —Prerry & ELLs, Amersham (Tel. 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81% 


BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding 
ties. Town and Country Properties ¢ 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorpo 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Re 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavers} 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRI 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 
OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon 
Wilts.—Hosps & CHAMBERS, Cha) 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2184). \ 
HANNEL ISLANDS. English Ager 
with local offices.—RUMSEY & RUMSE 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 


EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For sek 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIpPpO 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 5987 
EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswe: 


Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Saleom 
districts. 


FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTY 
£550 to £20,000 
The Leading Agents: 


TUCKERS, 1, 2 and 3, Hanley Road, 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 


ORSET AND SOMERSET.—PeErD 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 6 
Properties of character, Surveys, Valuation 


For guidance in buying or selling a farm, 

For practical advice in development. 
For economic farm surveys and analytical 
report, in any part of the country.— 
Consult: THE FARM AND ESTATE BUREAU, 
Bath (Tel. 3747). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
5.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
overseas), warehouse, furniture deposi- 
tories, excellent storage.—Estimates free. 
Chiswick 8446 (or Victoria 1234). 
ENTALLS LTD., KINGSTON-ON- 
THAMWIES 1001. ‘Removals to any part 
of Britain or overseas. Storage in modern 
depository. 
HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL, 
104, free on request.—Pitr & Scorr, LTp., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 
HUPSONS, LTO., for Removals and 
Storage, Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
VIC 0083 and Brighton 23422. 
OSEPH MAY LTD. move promptly, 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Hstimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411). 
Low FURNITURE STORAGE RATES 
Restoration. Upholstery and handling of 
Antiques and Works of Art by experts.— 
MALMESBURY PACKING & SHIPPING CO., 
Avon Milles, Malmesbury, Wilts 2203. 
ICKFORDS. Removers and _ storers. 
Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete service. Virst-class — storage 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office: 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel. 
CAN. 4444.) 
ARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 


export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free. — 


BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., 
Exeter (Tel. 56261-2). 


OVERSEAS 
Estate Agents 3y 


ENGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Value 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Hst. 1841. 
Proctor & BIRBECK, Lake Road, Winde 
mere (Tel. 668), and at Lancaster and Londé 
SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Pr 
perties and k'arms.—C. M. SYTANFO! 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines), — 
HAYwWaARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
ARTHUR HATFIELD, A.A.L.P.A., Cli 
House, Haywards Heath (Tel. 241). 


ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 
TAYLOR, LYD., 1, Bond Street, St. Heli 
Agents for superior residential properti 


JERSEY, C.I. VARDON, HALL & O 

House and Estate Agents, 4, Burra 
Street, St. Helier. Tel. Central 4010 and 32 
for all types of property and investments. 


ERSEY. F. Le GALnals & SON, oldest Ei 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Heli 


EICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIR 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., FY. 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Wsta 
Agent and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Stre 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 
MARKET HARBOROUGH AND DI: 
TRICT. Properties available and } 
quired. Valuations, Sales. — HOLLOWA 
PRICE & Co. (KK. G. GREEN, F.R.1.C.S., PA 
Chartered Surveyors, Market Harborou 
(Tel. 2411). i 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, { 
details of Residential and Agricultu 
properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & $0) 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), ai 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. _ 
OUTH DEVON. For coast-line 
country properties.—LWRIC LLOYD, FA. 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Vel. 7062). 
OUTHERN IRELAND. For your pl 
perty requirements consult Louis |} 
CoURCY, M.1.A.A., Estate Agent, Limerick. 
URREY. Property in all parts of t 
county.—W. K, MOORE & Co., Surveyo 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 line 
Soese* and ADJOINING COUNTIE 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, speci 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, mal 
of which are solely in their hands (‘Lel. 70! 


ToRQuay AND S. DEVON. For to} 

and Country Properties. — Waycor! 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4338). | 
ToRQuay, DEVON. Town, coastal a 


country properties. 
F.A.L, 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel, 465 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. If you are 
contemplating setling in this land of 
opportunity, consult THE SALISBURY BOARD 
OF EXECUTORS, LTD. (Established 1896), Box 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of Farms, 
Businesses. Investment and House available. 
Our Real Estate Department will be pleased 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other ser- 
vices available. Trusts and Estates ad- 
ministered. Loans and Investments arranged 
Insurance Company and other secretaryships. 


- Classified announcements 


ISS CATHERINE JUDSON’S SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE, 21, Collingham Road, S.W.5 
(FRObisher 2021). Complete Secretarial training 
including foreign languages and foreign short- 
hand or journalism and book-keeping. Miss Kerr 
Saunder’s Appointment Department remains at 
this address under Miss Judson’s direction. 
(FRObisher 1641.) 


ST. GODRIC’ i) 

SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for univer- 
sity graduates. Day and residential students. 
English courses for foreign students. Next 
secretarial course commences April 15, 1958. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A.(Cantab.), 

St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 


PPAEMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, BUCKS. 

Independent boarding school, recognised Min. 
of Education. Girls 5-18 years prepared for 
G.C.E. and other exams. Girls run their own 
farm. Fees £65 per term. 


TAFFORD- HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE. 

Principal: H. L. Allsop, O.B.E., T.D., M.A. 
(Cantab.). Individual and group tuition G.C.E. 
College entrance, etc.—10, Phillimore Gardens, 
Kensington, W.8. Tel.: WES, 5799. 


PANE MARIE "SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 

Woking (4050). Principal: Iris Syrett. One 
year’s Cordon Bleu/Arts Menagers’ Diploma and 
three months’ Cuisine Courses for Girls at 
Unique, Attractive School. May and September. 
Refresher Courses in French Cookery and 
Patisserie. 


TJ UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Lond 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete, 
BRACKE?Y & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, Hi 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153), 
WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAM! 
SHIRE.— WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEA 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 line 
and five branches. 


WekTHING. .—PETER STURGEON, | 
Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 20387). 


es EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMEST 
ECONOMY, LTD. The Spring Term ¢0i 
mences January 15, All subjects of Domes 
Economy taught. Day and residential put 
Certificate granted, — PRINCIPAL, ; 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, Edinbur 
College of Domestic Science. 
TH! TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL CO) 
59/62, South Molton Street, W.1. M 
5306-8. 
essential. 


Early application for vacancies 


RIDING 
[eeeneive INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTE 
novices preparatory for riding to hound 
day courses throughout close season. 
now. — ASHLEY GRANGE RESID. 
RIDING SCHOOL, Tetbury, Glos. (Crudwe 
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Yevonde 


MISS ANNABEL PENNINGTON 


The marriage of Miss Annabel Pennington, youngest daughter of Major and Mrs. G. W. Pennington Ramsden, of 

Versions Farm, Brackley, Northamptonshire, to Major Edward Timothy Smyth-Osbourne, Coldstream Guards, 

only son of Major and Mrs. J. G. Smyth-Osbourne, of Ufton Court, Reading, Berkshire, is due to take place at 
Holy Trinity Church, Brompton-road, $.W.7, to-day 
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LABOUR VIEWS ON LAND 
NATIONALISATION 


XPERIENCE of nationalisation in other 

spheres hardly encourages a belief that it 

could be extended with any success to land- 
ownership. There may, however, be something 
significant in the fact that a tract published this 
week by the Fabian Society, Land Nationali- 
sation: For and Against (1s. 6d.), unlike most 
political pamphlets, presents both sides of the 
case. It may have been conceived as a challenge 
to the political Left to make up its mind deci- 
sively upon a subject.on which in recent times 
it has lacked unanimity. 

The case in favour of nationalisation is 
presented by Mr. John Mackie, who farms in 
Scotland and England and has been a Parlia- 
mentary candidate. He advocates nationalisa- 
tion for the purely practical purpose of making 
full use of the land for the public good. He 
believes it is technically possible to produce 
from 70 to 80 per cent. of our food supplies on 
our own land, and with that end in view he 
would have the State take over the functions of 
the landlords and make all farmers tenants, 
“farming in their own right.’’ Even so, full pro- 
duction will be attained only ‘‘when farmers are 
adequately trained’; and they will be ade- 
quately trained when a situation is created in 
which farms, as they fall vacant, ‘‘will only be 
let from the National Estate to people capable 
of achieving full production from them.” 

Under a National Land Board, Mr. Mackie 
would try to maintain the old estates as far as 
possible. Taking 30,000 to 50,000 acres as the 
economic unit for management by one man, he 
would recruit a body of 600 to 800 qualified 
land agents “‘to handle the National Estate.”’ 
There would be “some form of local Land 
Board” responsible for three to five estates. 
Each would consist of about.a dozen persons, 
including farmers, ex-landlords, businessmen 
and farm-workers, “‘all public-spirited people 
willing to discharge the duties formerly carried 
out by a good landlord.’’ Then comes an im- 
portant proviso: “These people would have to 
be appointed. We will never get the right people 
if they are elected. There are objections to this, 
but any idea of electing these bodies by vote 
should be resisted.’”” These Boards would have 
the fullest possible powers ‘‘in order to minimise 
bureaucratic control from Whitehall,’ but the 
day-to-day management of each estate would be 
under the control of the estate agent, who 

“should be given full powers to act on his own, 
dealing direct with farmers and cutting out all 
red tape.”’ 

From this attractive vision of an official 
administrative structure freed from those 
bureaucratic vices from which no such body has 
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ever succeeded in emancipating itself the tract 
turns to the case against nationalisation, pre- 
sented by Mr. Harry Walston, who has estab- 
lished a reputation as a farm economist. He, 
like Mr. Mackie, is a practical farmer and has 
been a Parliamentary candidate for the Labour 
Party. Mr. Walston is not insensitive to the 
claims made for nationalisation on social 
grounds, but he insists that “it must be on its 
economic effects that it stands or falls.” He 
declares bluntly that it would be idle to nation- 
alise land without a full awareness of the extra 
amount of capital investment required, for only 
by such. additional expenditure would it be 
possible to improve upon the results of the 
present system. He puts the amount of extra 
capital investment at £439 million, over and 
above what would have to be paid in com- 
pensation to dispossessed owners. The figure 
of £20,000 million estimated by the late Richard 
Stokes related to the acquisition of all land in 
Great Britain. For agricultural land the com- 
parable figure has been calculated as between 
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IN A GREENHOUSE 


ONG lines of cyclamen-like butterflies, 
Mauve, puce, pink, crimson perched on 
fluttering wings, 
Over the heart-shaped leaves patterned in white, 
As tf they all had ceased theiy gourneyings 
Over the meadows and had met together 
Under the glass secure from windy weather. 
IRENE H. LEwis. 
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£2,000 million and £2,500 million. In the light 
of our present economic situation the problem 
of financing a policy of nationalising the land 
provides the first, though not the greatest, of 
the ‘“‘headaches, anxieties and doubts associated 
with this proposal,”’ to borrow a phrase used by 
Mr. Tom Williams, a former Labour Minister of 
Agriculture, in writing on the subject a few 
years ago. If leaders of the Labour Party have 
any serious thought of including such a policy in 
their next election manifesto, the sooner they 
undertake the decisive discussions and make 
the result known, the better. One thing is 
certain: the final decision in this matter will rest 
not with a political party but with the farmers, 
the great majority of whom are strongly opposed 
to public ownership of the land. 


KENSINGTON CAMPUS 


HE revised plan for the central block of the 

Imperial College of Science and Technology 
in South Kensington, retaining (in deference to 
the outburst of public opinion two years ago) 
Colcutt’s campanile of the Imperial Institute, is 
a marked improvement. As can be seen from 
the photograph reproduced on page 244, the 
block has been set back from Imperial Institute- 
road to provide a two-acre lawn opening the 
complex group of buildings to sight and sun. 
From it rises the campanile, isolated and asym- 
metrical, giving a valuable vertical accent 
among the prevalently horizontal, though 
varied, cubes of glass-fronted buildings. 
Approval already given by the L.C.C. Planning 
Committee to the east and west sections was 
last week extended to this revised central sec- 
tion also; whereupon the Treasury announced 
that retention of the tower is still not certain 
owing to the expense and difficulty of the opera- 
tion. But, they say, the plan (altered to retain 
the tower) “‘is still equally good without it’’— 
in the way, no doubt, that Hamlet would be 
without the Prince, or, more appositely, the 
Ghost. The structural problem of support- 
ing the campanile in isolation: was known to 
present difficulties; but the national desire 
expressed so strongly for its preservation should 
not be brushed aside. 


MORE MANSIONS TO BE OPENED 


ORE houses automatically become acces- 

sible to the public each year through 
having received an Historic Buildings grant from 
the Ministry of Works. This requires recipients 
to open with reasonable frequency, and in 
many cases has been the means of enabling them 
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to continue inhabiting their homes, indeed to put 

them inastate to be visited. Without the Historic 

Buildings Council’s help and encouragement, 
two of the most important new entries might by 
now very likely have been abandoned by their 

hereditary owners: Ragley Hall, Alcester, War- 

wickshire, designed by Robert Hooke in about 

1680, with superb decorations by Gibbs, and 

a Leicestershire house, Stanford Hall, near 

Rugby, c.1690, with interesting Stuart family 

portraits. Notable smaller houses are moated 

Salisbury Hall, Shenley, Hertfordshire, with 

remarkable 16th-century decoration, and Eye 

Manor, Leominster, Herefordshire, with equally 

outstanding Charles II plasterwork. Two wel- 

come additions are in Rutland: Burley-on-the- 

Hill, where the huge Baroque forecourt is 

unique, and North Luffenham Hall, an intact» 
manor house of many periods. Little Sodbury 

Manor, Gloucestershire, is an exquisitely re- 

stored “‘hall house” of the 15th century. But 

the house of perhaps the greatest architectural 

distinction is opened not by reason of a grant 
but by the National Trust, to which it passed in 

part payment of estate duties after the death of 

the late Lord Cawley—Berrington Hall, also 

near Leominster. It is the most elaborate and 

homogeneous creation of Henry Holland. 


A LAST-MINUTE REPRIEVE 


FTER having stood empty for ten years 
and been under imminent danger of 
demolition, Howsham Hall, the beautiful 
Jacobean house in the East Riding of York-. 
shire, has secured a happy and, until quite 
recently, unexpected reprieve. It is to become 
the new home of a preparatory school at present 
in a house at Boston Spa in the West Riding. 


— 


Since Howsham ceased to be inhabited it has © 


changed hands two or three times, and in 1954 
was bought by Mr. Lord, of Settle, after a Build- 
ing Preservation Order had been placed on it. 
Not being able to find a use for the house, he 
applied for the Order to be rescinded and 
eventually was given permission to demolish. 
All the time strenuous but unavailing efforts 
were made by the Society for the Protection of, 
Ancient Buildings to find a permanent use for 
it. At long last a way has been found, through 
the help of the S.P.A.B., the National Trust and 
local societies, for Mr. J. A. Knock to purchase 
the house for his school, and the Minister of 
Works has agreed to accept the Historic Build- 


ings Council’s recommendation of a substantial — 


grant for repairs. Beautifully situated by the 
River Derwent, Howsham has a front ‘“‘more 
window than wall” with a porch (a photograph 
of which appears on the opposite page) in the 
form of a frontispiece bearing the arms of its 
builder, Sir William Bamburgh. Later it passed 
through the Wentworths and Cholmleys to the 
Stricklands. Many have consulted together to 
effect this happy recovery, and gratitude must 
go not least to Mr. Lord, who was for so long 
willing to stay his hand. 


CRICKET-BAT WILLOWS 


N Trees in Britain and theiy Timbers the late 
A. L. Howard quoted records of bat-willows 
80 and 100 ft. high, felled at ages of about 50 
years and yielding respectively 1,000 and 1,200 
bats. The bat-willows of to-day are rarely dis- 
tinguished by such age, size or yield. Rather 
are they renowned as quick money-spinners (by 
forestry standards) which are ripe for felling at 
between 12 and 20 years of age and may then 
yield 70 bats. Some remarkably high prices 
have been paid for high-quality trees of this 
kind, but the Forestry Commission’s revised 
second edition of Bulletin No. 17, Culti- 
vation of the Cricket Bat Willow, (H.M. Stationery 


Office, 5s.), is reserved on the subject of 
prices. ‘It is considered inadvisable,’ it 
states, ‘‘to quote firm figures here. As a very 


general guide, it may be said that prices of the 
order of £5 per tree are frequently paid for well- 
grown trees of 48 to 56 inches in girth.’’ Prices 
have in fact been high enough to encourage 


more bat-willow culture in some areas, and there ~ 


may be questions about risks of over-production, 


even if timber for 200,000 to 300,000 bats is in — 


demand every year. The truth is, casualties are 


very heavy. Many trees fail, for one reason or 


another, to make the required grade. 


‘ 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 

| By IAN NIALL 


| HE imminence of Cruft’s reminds me that 

every so often the subject of a family pet 

comesup. Thisis to bea dog, of course. I 
fave a particularly soft spot for the cocker 
|spaniel, but cockers are not popular at home now. 
They shed too much hair and often need a lot 
of drying. They have, therefore, to be groomed 
and mollycoddled or allowed to have the run 
of things without restraint. A short-haired dog 
seems to meet with more approval, and im- 
mediately we have a sporting dog to fill the bill, 
if we have enough room on the hearth for the 
right dog, a Labrador. Labradors are wonder- 
fully intelligent. They can hardly be beaten as 
gun-dogs. They are trustworthy in every way, 
and they shed very little hair. But we haven’t 
room for a family pet as big as a Labrador, I am 
told, and I am afraid I must agree. 

The subject palls a little for me at this 
point. I can think of pointers, which are about 
as big as Labradors, and boxers, which are some- 
times bulkier, and are not as far as I know game 
dogs. What other sort of dog of sporting breed 
could we possibly have? The choice that 
would meet with no opposition here is a beagle. 
Beagles are lovable-looking and intelligent, 
and their movements are attractive. But is 
there any possible way that a beagle can be 
used for shooting? I have just repeated the 
question and my attention has been drawn to 
something thought not to be irrelevant—a bull- 
calf that has been traired for partridge shooting 
by someone who lives in Vermont, U.S.A. The 
bull-calf is said to have flushed two birds on his 
first day out and marked or pointed another in a 
tree—a strange place for a partridge to be 
found, outside the realms of musical part-songs. 
This is all a bit too much. I think the beagle is 
best kept for beagling. Much simpler to have 
two dogs and a bigger hearth. 

* * 


E were not exactly snowbound in 
North Wales when I was writing this 
note, but the road was frozen and _ the 
contrast of black and white remained acute in 
spite of the lowering dusk. It had been a 
remarkable day, for I had never in my life seen 
so many birds passing over. My attention was 
drawn to the fact that geese were on the move 
the previous night, but geese are not uncommon 
birds of passage along the coastal strip. It might 
have had some special significance or none at all, 
depending upon whether or not one was weather- 
wise. We hadn’t had the heavy snowfall then. 
At daybreak we had had the snow, and later we 
were still having it. The geese had passed. 

At first light the moving starlings were 
noticed on a background of sky that belonged to 
one of those old prints that once used to decor- 
ate periodicals. The birds came out of the east 
like chaff on the wind—an almost endless whirr 
or drift of them—then a few stragglers, tailing 
along, then the briefest interval and another 
wave. Thousands were passing. People stood to 
wonder at it and try to spot the moment when 
the movement seemed to have ended, but it 
didn’t end, and I began to wonder if there could 
be a starling left in Europe, let alone England. 
At intervals during the passing of the starlings, 
but at a much higher level, long wavy lines of 
plovers moved in the same direction. 

* * 
* 

EADING what I felt convinced was the 
message, I judged that inland pastures had 

long since become snow-covered and that 
coastal meadows were frozen solid. The 
estuaries too, I inferred, must be bleak and unin- 
viting. Altogether the starling movement took a 
little over three hours. In the afternoon some- 
one announced that a further wave was passing, 
but this, coming from a more southerly angle 
instead of due east, proved to be redwings: The 
lights, morning and afternoon, seemed to be 
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THE PORCH AT HOWSHAM HALL, 


YORKSHIRE. 
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This notable Jacobean house, 


which was threatened with demolition, has been bought for occupation by a boys’ school 


heading for the island of Anglesey, but I felt 
sure that Anglesey would never provide food 
for so many and that soon they would be head- 
ing across the Irish Sea and away to the 
western seaboard. As one might have expected, 
the redwings were the least robust in flight. 
They always are. By the time they reach the 
west they are generally very exhausted. In 
past winters when flocks have come to snow- 
bound fields here the casualties have been out of 
all proportion to those among other sorts of 
birds. Redwings passed for perhaps two hours, 
with here and there occasional groups of 
thrushes and finches. The finches dropped down 
on to the frozen road and began to pick up sand 
and grit. They were obviously famished. My 
mind went back to a long-ago day when the 
rickyard at my grandfather’s was thick with 
snow-buntings. That week geese came over very 
low—a forced migration in the face of a fearful 
cold spell second only, I recall being told, to 
that winter of the celebrated “‘big snow.”’ 


* * 
~ 


HE man who first announced that squirrels 

and hedgehogs hibernate in winter must 
have had to face a great amount of contradic- 
tion at first, for squirrels and hedgehogs are to 
be seen at different times in the hardest winter. 
Everyone knows that hibernation is not always 
complete and deep. I fancy that even the bears 
of Alaska are known to venture out once in a 


while between autumn and spring. Anyhow, 
this is the case with the red squirrel here at the 
moment. In summers past I have seen at least 
two pairs of squirrels in the trees just across the 
road, and they are resident there, I think. In 
winter I often see one and sometimes two out 
on the bare trees. They are never simply 
sunning themselves or playing aloft, but going 
or coming from one place to another, and they 
never seem as red as they are in the warmer 
months. No doubt their coats thicken, but in 
the winter they lose condition and look dowdy, 
even grey. 


7 * 
* 


EDGEHOGS are not very numerous and 

one doesn’t see them close to the door 
hereabouts, but more than once, and well past 
Christmas, I have seen one crossing the road on a 
frosty night. There is something rather touch- 
ing about sucha sight. I often imagine that the 
chosen sleeping quarters have turned out to be 
damp, that the place is, after all, quite unsuitable, 
and that something better has had to be sought, 
despite the cold hand of winter and grass frozen 
into something like a jungle. The squirrels, of 
course, are not out and about for the same reason. 
They have shocking memories. They store nuts 
in likely places, forget them completely and 
then, when they are in need of food, come out 
and look for a likely place to look for stored 
nuts. So much for the badge of thrift.! 
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THE CHATEAU OF BELOEIL 


By MARIE NOELE KELLY 


SEAT OF H.H. THE PRINCE DE LIGNE o 


OU should love gardens 
i to the point of dreaming 
about them.—Prince Charles 

de Ligne, 1799. 

Raise vertically the map of 
the gardens of Beloeil, which lies 
some 25 miles east of Tournai 
and seven miles south of Ath in 
the Belgian province of Hainaut, 
and the great pond appears lke 
a gigantic Queen Anne mirror. 
Beyond and around this sheet of 
water the gardens reveal a splendid 
design: the harmonious network 
of balanced alleys, some parallel, 
some intersecting, is evocative of 
a Bach fugue in its mathematical 
and swift composition. House 
and gardens reflect a long suc- 
cession of men and women of the 
same lineage who have left their 
mark on Beloeil. : 

Home of a princely family 
since 1311, Beloeil has acquired 
through their loves and emotions, 
grandeurs and sorrows, a mantle 
which drapes round it a manner 
of thought and ways. Great 
houses lived in by the same im- 
portant family have a way of 
absorbing his Beloeil has, 
through the ages, become such an 
entity, subtle and endearing. Not that it is 
mysterious; it is an extrovert’s dream: all is 
there to see. But it would not be so but for the 
respect and affection with which its very marrow 
is conserved and improved year by year by the 
actual head of the family, now H.H. Eugéne 
Prince de Ligne, and his wife Philippine de 
Noailles, both ardent lovers of Beloeiliana. They 
have rearranged the souvenirs and heirlooms 
according to historical periods. 

Dwellings have come and gone, and the 
castle, once lived in by Antoine de Ligne “‘the 
Great Devil,” a faithful soldier of Henry VIII 


of England (who created him Prince de Montagne) 
was replaced a little distance away by the 17th- 
century chateau, which was burnt in 1900 but 
happily restored by the French architect Sanson 
on the original plans. It is classical, flanked by 
four turrets forming an uneven square surround- 
ed by a moat full of carp. The gardens were 
mentioned under Prince Antoine, when he 
ordered for them in 1519 ten thousand posts 
for palisades, and again in 1637 when land was 
bought for the great park, But they really came 
into their own when Claude Lamoral II, the 6th 
Prince, conceived and brought about the 


SOUTH-WEST ELEVATION FACING THE GREAT POND 
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THE CHATEAU OF BELOEIL, EAST OF TOURNAI IN BELGIUM: THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


WITH THE TWO 17th-CENTURY BLOCKS FLANKING THE FORECOURT 


“Jardins a la francaise.’ His eye had been 
trained, particularly at Versailles and then at 
home looking at the perfect proportions of the 
chateau wings built in stone and brick by his 
grandmother, Claire-Marie, Princess of Nassau. 

Under Claude Lamoral II the house was 
dwarfed by the splendour of his concept for its 
setting. Not only did he trace on the north-west 
fagade a crinoline-shaped pattern, but on the 
south-west side he made the great view, embrac- 
ing two hundred acres with the Z0-acre lake and 
a league-long perspective. Helped by Jean 
Michel Chevotet, the King of France’s architect, 
the Prince thought, drew and ordered: his 
genius conceived the relationship between the 
great frame of trees and the living waters. 
For he controlled 60 springs, the meandering 
streams called meus which feed the basins, 
through lead pipes. He enclosed the whole 
property with canals connected with one 
another. 

To the right and the left of the great pond 
he amused himself with bowers and arbours, 
cloisters and leafy salons; those on the right are 
quite different from those on the left. Like 
Renaissance medallions built round emeralds, 
rubies and diamonds, the theme is always 
commanded by the elegant use of water. There 
are no fewer than eight subsidiary hexagonal or 
octagonal basins without counting the great 
pond and the distant heronry. At the end of his 
life the Prince altered the shape of the 
great pond, curving it and heading it with a 
group of Neptune, Aquila and Aeolus complete 
with maritime monsters. 

The perspective was achieved, the forest 
tamed; Field-Marshal Claude Lamoral II died, 
having enjoyed to the last what he aptly called 
the Gardens of the Mind—Les Jardins de 
UIntelligence. What a happy phrase when you 
think of the critical faculties called upon to 
make them a success: thought, knowledge, 
equilibrium, taste! 

It remained for his son to add to them and 
tell Europe of his father’s masterpiece. Here 
was the 3rd Field-Marshal, Charles Joseph, 
another gardener, collector, Macenas and 
artist at work on Beloeil. Hejwas a magnetic 
18th-century wit, the darling of kings and 
queens and of an empress too; ffor Catherine II 
offered him in 1787 the estate| of Parthenizza 
in the Crimea after his journey thither with her 
on Potemkin’s proverbial tour. This brave 
soldier, this ardent lover, was the most versatile 
of authors: military treatises, innumerable 
letters, books poured from his pen, building him 
up as the living symbol of—as he wrote himself 
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PLAN OF THE GARDENS OF BELOEIL, EXCLUDING THE ROUND WOOD. “The gardens reveal a splendid design: the harmonious 


network of balanced alleys, some parallel, some intersecting, is evocative of a Bach fugue in its mathematical and swift composition ” 


—‘“that age where one can be 20 years old and 
never more!” 

The fashion evolved from sense to sensi- 
bility, and how true is this period touch when 
Ligne no longer calls his garden that of the mind, 
but, in his book Prospect of Beloeil, the Gardens 
of the Heart—Les Jardins du Coeur! Careful 
not to touch his father’s work, Prince Charles 
Joseph transformed only what seemed to him 
awkward from the windows of the salons looking 
north-west and turned the crinoline-shaped 
parterre into an English garden. He tried here 
in this romantic creation to reproduce the 
picture of human life. He paints it thus: “first 
of all there is a bevceaw”’ (bervceau in French can 


mean a cradle oy a bower); “‘it is the cradle of 
childhood.” “Adolescence is separated from it 
by a small fence from which start paths lined 
with roses leading to Love’s Altar. I feel one 
should dally awhile here. The Stream of Love 
meanders beneath giant trees;”’ it gave the 
Marshal the greatest pleasure to direct it, 
and he says confidentially: “‘Let me tell you 
that achieving gardens is like making love: let 
us not uncover everything at once, or one gets 
bored and yawns.”’ 

He describes how he thought out these 
changes, making a relief plan with earth and 
sticks on a table 25 feet long. “I came back,” 
he said, “five years later and found this sad 


part of my garden transformed into a delicious 
lawn cut up by banks of flowers and a river 
which adorns the most friendly of vales.”’ 

All his follies are here to see: the ruin, of 
which he changed the marbles ten times over, 
the temple of Morpheus, a dome held up 
by ethereal columns, and also the obelisk 
to his beloved son Charles, whose premature 
death in action changed his whole outlook on 
life. The Marshal thought of all the gardens as 
outdoor salons, and he was never happier than 
when he could organise a féte. The scale was 


royal. When in 1779 his son Charles married 
Princess Massalska he gave the newly- 
weds a surprise on their homecoming ati 


PRINCE CLAUDE LAMORAL II’s MASTERPIECE: THE GREAT POND 
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18th-CENTURY GROUP OF NEPTUNE, AQUILA AND AEOLUS AT THE CURVE OF 
' THE GREAT POND 


THE CLIPPED ALLEY CALLED THE 
MALL 


Beloeil. When they arrived four hundred 
petards were fired off, and three thousand men 
of the estate, wearing hussar and uhlans’ uni- 
forms, mostly pink, as in Lancret’s paintings, 
were ordered to sing the bride’s praises. Regat- 
tas, games, races and banquets were organised 
for well over a week. 

The Prince tells how he had visited England 
and gone to Stowe to look at Lord Cobham’s 
gardens. He went to Blenheim and to Wilton. 
He thought that Kew and Wilton were the 
best gardens he had ever seen. He did not 
think much of Wimbledon and had looked 
critically at Pope’s attempt to create a garden at 
Twickenham; he liked it only because he saw 
Pope “working on man” and thought he 
succeeded just as well in gardens such as his own, 
small though it was, “which now belongs to 
Madame Stanhoppe and is very agreeable.”” He 
thought Vanbrugh heavy and admired Inigo 
Jones, though he remarked that his windows 
and doors were too narrow when he copied the 
antique. The Prince wondered if our Isles might 
not be the country of the Eclogues if we had 
better weather, and was not sure that the Duke 
of Devonshire did not bring back too much 
“Ttalian and French”’ from his journeys. But he 
was wise and did not decide between William 
Kent and Le Nétre. 

3eloeil and its gardens should be seen in 
November, when no one is about, when through 
the morning mist the lace-like traceries of the 
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branches emerge like Chinese patterns, delicate — 
yet strong. Ash and beech, beech and ash 
mingle and combine over and over again, lining! 
the long alleys growing with exquisite grace 
round the basins, and in this sophisticated 
month covering the green-grassed alleys with 
the rich voluptuous auburn of their leaves. 
Thick, pungent, on their way to a crumbly death, 
they crisscross one’s walk with a satiny sound. 

Claude Lamoral II firmly planted hornbeam 
for his hedges and cloisters. It has obeyed all 
gardeners since the 17th century. Ashes and 
beeches have their trunks covered with the 
thinnest of moss whose velvety green carries the 
eye without interruption from the lawned paths 
right up their trunks. There are great memen- 
toes among the trees: near the orangery a purple 
beech with a circumference of 25 feet; then, 
facing the house, a cutting from one of Napo- 
leon’s willows overshadowing his tomb at St. 
Helena, which was brought back by a Prince de 
Ligne, Eugéne, who was president of the Belgian 
Senate early in the 19th century. After many 
vicissitudes it is still alive. Venerable planes 
quite near the house were planted by the Prince 
of Tour and Taxis, inventor of the European 
postal service. The limes bordering the 
great pond throw bluish shadows on its un- 
troubled waters. On these, aloof, ride opulent 
swans. 

It is impossible to give any representative 
impression of the accumulated heirlooms within 
the chateau; when it was partially burnt in 1900 
the village population saved the contents, and 
the house has now virtually regained its soul. A 
great part of the treasures preserved were Royal 
gifts from Imperial Austria and from the Royal 
houses of France and Spain, not forgetting the 
modern Belgian dynasty and English Sovereigns 
back to Henry VII. In a showcase in the 
library of 20,000 volumes there is a noble book, 
the Liber Passionis, still in perfect condition, 
which is bound in red velvet; it has a case 
stamped with the King’s Arms and bound in 
Royal purple. Some of the text and all the 
miniatures look like filigree work. This book 
was put in a trust in 1609 by Prince Lamoral I 
and has remained in the family ever since. 

A portrait of Charles I and Henrietta 
greets one in the entrance hall; it is by Mytens 
the Old, van Dyck’s teacher. In a salon called 
the Ambassador’s drawing-room two pictures 
of great interest are at right angles to each 
other. The first represents Prince Claude 
Lamoral I entering London in state as ambas- 
sador of Philip IV of Spain to pay his respects to 
Charles II and congratulate him on his restor- 
ation. The Tower is in the background and the 
ambassador’s coach is followed by an empty one, 


THE MARSHAL’S SALON, WITH A BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY OF 1736 AFTER 
BOUCHER’S CARTOON 
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| the “coche de Respeto’’ which followed in reserve 
| for an emergency. Frangois du Chastel painted 
this picture. The second is even more curious 
and shows the same ambassador being received 
by Charles II in the courtyard of St. James’s 
Palace entirely lined with draperies and vel- 
| Jum so as to turn it into a presence chamber. In 
| the picture the King wears mourning for the 
| Duke of Gloucester; above in the gallery the 
courtiers smile and look on, as the ambassador 
| presents his son, the Marquess of Roubaix. 

In the same salon there is a remarkable 
likeness of King Charles II wearing a red coat: 
this pen-and-wash drawing was identified by 
Sir Robert Witt as the work of Sir John Green- 

+ hill (1649-1676). There is a legend beneath the 

} picture in French: D’aprés le voi lui-méme. On 

| the first floor is a print of Wellington signed 
| by him and dedicated “‘to Beloeil.” ; 

The 17th-century wings balance the house 
perfectly, and here too are English treasures. 
In the left wing, in the private chapel dedicated 
to Our Lady of Grace and Peace, three Notting- 
ham alabaster figures vie with a number of 
Flemish primitives; in the right wing housing 
the Armoury are the pistols of the Duke of 
Marlborough given to him by King Stanislaus 
of Poland. 

The government of the Province of Hainaut, 
with the co-operation of the Prince de Ligne, is 
arranging in the Orangerie proper a collection of 

|/maps, drawings and plans of Beloeil past and 
present, including those of Sir Gordon Cum- 
_mings, which will be on view this summer. Beloeil 
is open to the public daily throughout the year. 


SEEDS 


F one were asked to describe seeds in general, 
I one might reply, somewhat vaguely, that 
they were minute objects, sometimes round, 
sometimes oval, and a sort of brown colour. 
But seeds have characteristics of their own, 
completely unrelated to the appearance of the 
plant they produce. They vary not only in 
colour, but in shape and surface pattern. Many 
of them look smooth to the naked eye, but 
there are few seeds which do not have a rough 
surface texture. Colours may vary from tan and 
reddish brown to jet black, reds and yellows. A 
combination of various colours in so minute an 
object results in an overall brownish cast. 
Some seeds have a distinct similarity to 
other objects. A cornflower seed looks like a 
worn-out shaving brush, seeds of needlegrass 
are like Sputnik-rockets and the seeds of com- 
mon avens are like scurrying mice with hooked 
tails. These hooks have an important purpose 
—to enable the seed to hitch a ride to a new 
seed bed. Nature has provided the seeds of 
many plants with ingenious means of travel. 
Some, such as dandelions, are wind-borne; 
others have air pockets which enable them to 
float and thus be distributed by water. But 
those with hooks which adhere to human 


IN THE AMBASSADOR’S DRAWING-ROOM. The painting, by F. du Chastel (1625 to 
1678), shows the arrival of Prince Claude Lamoral I as ambassador of Philip IV of Spain to 
the Court of Charles II 
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clothing and the fur of animals are, perhaps, the 
most familiar of all—largely, perhaps because 
they are the greatest nuisance. 

There are many different types of hooked 
spine developed for this special means of travel. 
Some are large and mounted one on each seed, 
with many seeds in a cluster, such as burdock; 
others, such as the tiny cleavers, or “‘sweet- 
hearts,’’ have hooked bristles running down the 
length of the stem as well as completely covering 
the seed. The burr marigold has a further 
variation and possesses three stout prongs 
each with a fearsome array of backward- 
pointing barbs which cling quite as efficiently 
as hooks. 

Some seed heads, such as the burdock, will 
separate from the plant in a complete mass, 
while others, like the common avens, will 
separate only one seed at a time. 

The cockleburr, a fruit of the Xanthium 
family, an alien to this country, not only 
travels to a new seed bed by means of hooks, 


but has a “delayed action’’ to make sure 
that the seeds germinate. Each burr con- 
tains two seeds, one of which germinates 


rapidly, while the other does not germinate until 
the second, and sometimes the third or fourth, 
year after planting. This delay in germination 
is due to the coats of the second seed being less 
pervious to oxygen than those of the first seed. 
The thin coat of the first seed usually decays 
sufficiently during the first year in the ground 
to allow germination to take place in the follow- 
ing year. 

But, while these hooked seeds are only a 
minor nuisance to the hiker, they cost the cattle 
breeder much time, trouble and money each 
year. Sheep wool loaded with burrs sells for less 
than clean wool. The seeds can also be a great 
nuisance to grazing animals. Seeds become 
lodged in the mouth or throat, causing sores 
that may prevent eating so that the animal dies 
of starvation. Scratches from burrs can cause 
infected sores and damage to the eyes. 

Birds, too, can fall prey to the merciless 
burdock burrs. For once the hooks are embedded 
in the feathers nothing will release them, and 
the more the bird struggles the further enmeshed 
it becomes. 

Wide distribution of plants such as burdock 
and cleavers is evidence of the success of this 
method of seed distribution. 


(Left) SEEDS OF THE COMMON AVENS, WITH 
HOOKS THAT TRANSPORT THEM ON 
FUR OF 
CAN 


THE 
ANIMALS. (Above) BURR, WHICH 
HARM ANIMALS BY LODGING IN 
THEIR MOUTHS AND THROATS 
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PORCELAIN COTTAGES TO SPORTING PRINTS 


By FRANK DAVIS 


1.—(Left to right) SPODE PERFUME BURNER IN THE FORM OF A COTTAGE, £52; ELABORATE DERBY COTTAGE WITH WINGS 
AND BAYS, A THATCHED ROOF AND FLOWER INCRUSTATIONS, £150; ROCKINGHAM PERFUME BURNER IN THE 


during the past few years in the London 

auction rooms that quite considerable dis- 
persals, which made a mild sensation only 
recently, have been nearly forgotten. One, 
which attracted a great deal of attention, was 
the sale at Sotheby’s of the collection of the late 
Alan Good in 1953, remarkable for the fine 
quality of its English and French furniture 
which had been gathered together in a com- 
paratively short period. It also contained 
nearly two hundred pottery and porcelain cot- 
tage models, Staffordshire lustre and similar 
items: curiously rustic companions for the 
highly sophisticated writing tables and 


r XIME marches on, and to such purpose 


3.—CHIPPENDALE COMMODE BASED 


ON 


CHINESE STYLE, £20 


commodes which seemed to demand _ the 
finest Sévres, Chelsea or Meissen. 

But the ceramics were uncommonly good 
of their kind and were deservedly popular. Fair 
samples chosen at random were the three shown 
in Fig. 1: a Spode perfume burner in the form 
of a cottage, encrusted with flowers and moss in 
bright colours, £52; a Derby cottage with 
numerous wings and bays, thatched roof, six 
chimneys and the inevitable incrustations of 
flowers, £150; a Rockingham perfume burner 
modelled as a summer house with a pagoda 
roof, with seated Chinese boys at the angles, £20. 
Also £280 was given for a Chelsea group of a 
hound jumping on the back of a fox attacking a 


A DESIGN IN THE DIRECTOR. £1,500 


2.—-CHELSEA GROUP FEATURING 
FOX AND PIG. 


nonsense as one could wish.” 


DOG, 
“As pretty a piece of 
£280 


pig whose head appeared at the door of its sty, 
the sty surmounted by a dovecot and a flower- 
ing rose bush at the back—as pretty a piece of 
nonsense as one could wish (Fig. 2). 

In the same sale there were a few carpets. 
A little silk Herez prayer rug, decorated with a 
mihvab (shrine), with four columns and a hang- 
ing lamp with a border of flower-stems mainly 
in soft tones of blue and red, went for £140. At 
the other end of the scale, a Savonnerie carpet 
—once, it was said, the property of Marshal Ney 
—woven in the middle with the initial N 
encircled by a laurel wreath flanked by eagles, 
went for £1,200. An early-19th-century rose- 
wood games table, with a well fitted for back- 
gammon beneath a slide, made £170, and a 
walnut wing armchair on claw and ball feet 
covered in 18th-century needlework, £140. Six 
characteristic Hepplewhite chairs with shield- 
shaped backs realised £610, and three Chippen- 
dale-type mahogany chairs carved with foliage, 
cabochons and scrolls, and with the so-called 
French toes, £400; by no means _ bargain 
prices even by the inflated standards of 1958. 
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But a lengthy series of out-of-the-ordinary 
rniture was to come later, its quality perhaps 
sible in these few photographs. One talks 
rily and familiarly and occasionally off- 
indedly of Thomas Chippendale, largely 
cause pretty well anything elaborately carved 
mahogany, which from its style can be dated 
the 1750s or ’60s, is generally fathered upon 
m, thanks probably to his business enterprise 

producing The Divector, that justly famous 
lio of furniture patterns—a highly original 
id astute piece of advertising. It is not so 
ten that a piece appears on the market suffi- 
ently close to one of those designs (which, it 
worth noting, were destined to be out of 
shion within a few years of their appearance) 
be accredited with confidence to his work- 
op. Such was the serpentine commode of 
g. 3, with its bold carving of foliage and 


bochons, scrolls and shells, clearly derived 
mm Plate 43 in The Director. This sold for 
,000. 


A no less distinguished piece, equally well 
iown to connoisseurs—it is illustrated in The 
ictionary of English Furniture—and obviously 
ade to special order, was the carved mahogany 
sk of Fig. 4, which changed hands at £1,400. 


—TOMPION A WALNUT 


CLOCK IN 
ARQUETRY CASE WITH PEWTER 
BORDERS. £1,700 


1958 
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4.—CARVED MAHOGANY DESK FITTED WITH NUMEROUS SMALL DRAWERS. 


“Tt is a monumental and beautifully made object.” 


Beneath the pull-out writing slide can be seen 
one small drawer flanked on either side by 
14 smaller drawers arranged in double tiers; 
then, at each end, are three compartments which 
pull out as shown in the photograph, fitted with 
numerous small oak drawers numbered for 
specimens. It is a monumental and beautifully 
made object, of so personal a kind that one 
regrets that, after a couple of centuries, it is 
presumably impossible to identify the original 
owner: obviously a man of means who liked 
everything about him to be just so. Were his 
interests numismatic or geological or botanical? 
And what happened to the collection which he 
took such pains to have housed in so handsome 
a manner? 

Fig. 5 shows a fine Tompion clock in a 
walnut marquetry case from the same collection. 
The case is inlaid with floral designs in various 
woods and green tinted ivory and—a rare note 
this—with pewter borders. The carved cresting 
of the hood is a specially agreeable feature. 
Perhaps one can describe this as anybody's 
bargain at £1,700. 

To come to more recent happenings in very 
different fields, there was an interesting item in 
a book sale on January 20—interesting, that is, 
to several thousand professional and amateur 
photographers who naturally look back to that 
remarkable pioneer of the camera, H. Fox 
Talbot, as the high priest of their craft. Perhaps 
a century and more of technical progress has 
somewhat dimmed Talbot’s achievement, but 
when one thinks of the paucity of the resources 
open to him, the results he obtained were surely 
outstanding. Anyway, the first book ever 
published to be illustrated by photographs— 

Talbot’s The Pencil of Natuve—containing 24 
of his photographs, published by Longman’s in 
1844, sold for £90. 

Two days later numerous modern etchings 
by Sir Muirhead Bone, James McBey and Sir 
D. Y. Cameron appeared in the same rooms. I 
wonder whether many people to-day remember 
the extraordinary craze of the 1920s for etchings 
by these three admirable craftsmen and by 
others of their generation, a few up to their 
standard, others admittedly not so good. It 
was a very odd phenomenon indeed and, during 
a few brief months, reached a pitch of something 
resembling hysteria, when whole editions would 
be bought up before publication by people who 
scarcely looked at their purchases, but put 
them carefully away just as if they were share 
certificates. 

One can be reasonably sure that a market 
supported so enthusiastically by profit takers 
who had no genuine feeling for works of art was 


£1,400 


resting upon insecure foundations, and so it 
proved. One fine morning—my memory 
suggests in 1930, but I cannot be quite sure of 
the date—the whole house of cards collapsed. 
It was the usual story—over-production by too 
many indifferent artists, and not enough 
genuine buyers with the taste and knowledge 
necessary for understanding this most delicate 
craft. 

3ut that was a long time ago, and prices on 
January 22 ranged from 10s. to £5 or £6 for 


etchings by all three artists, with one by 
McBey reaching £21. We hear a lot about 


inflation and its results. Here is evidence that, 
in some cases at least, fashion has more to say 
in these matters than we care to admit. There is 
this too: on the whole people prefer colour on 
their walls, and not many nowadays care to keep 
etchings, which are of necessity monochrome, 
in portfolios to pull out occasionally. When 
they are framed and hung up they have to be 
uncommonly fine if they are to “tell” at a 
distance; they have to possess a certain monu- 
mental quality, and only a few of the kind we 
are discussing can, in my opinion, be said to 
make the grade in this respect. 

With great rarities by great masters, of 
course, the case is very different. Here values 
depend not merely upon the fame of the artist, 
but very largely upon the condition of the print, 
a fine early impression making all the difference. 
In the same sale as that in which the modern 
etchings appeared were two Ve Direr. The 
bidding for one—a decidedly blurred impression 

-reached £42; the other, a very clear crisp 
impression of the Melancholia, was sold for 
£220. Sentiment, of course, as well as the 
quality of the print, also plays a part: at least, 
both would seem to account for the substantial 
price of £330 being paid for an excellent set of 
Thomas Shotter Boys’s Original Views of 
London AS IT IS, with its 26 admirable litho- 
graphs of the London of a century or so ago in 
the same £110 given for a set 


sale, and for the : 
of six lithographs of Canadian scenes by H. 
Jones. The date was somewhere in the 1820s, 
but then Canada to-day is very actively engaged 
in searching out the decidedly scanty records of 
her past, as, indeed, are all young and vigorous 
countries. In such cases the interest obviously 
lies not in the art but in the subject. 

The same comment applies to a multitude 
of sporting prints, though here values depend 
greatly upon condition and upon such points as 
original wrappers. For example, H. Alken’s 
Beaufort Hunt, with its seven coloured 
aquatints and with its original printed 
wrappers and dedication, changed hands at £240. 
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ASTERS OLD AND NEW 


NEVER cease to be amazed at the wonder- 
I ful advance in the development of asters 

over the past few years. Since the war 
progress has been so rapid that excellent 
varieties of a slightly earlier date—Beechwood 
Challenger, for instance—have now been super- 
seded. Yet the advance has been made along 
quite a narrow channel. It is confined almost 
wholly to the most typical Michaelmas daisies 
of the novi-belgii group and, apart from the 
pygmies, to a height range of three to four feet. 
This is a most manageable size for all gardens 
and reduces the staking problem to reasonable 
proportions. 

A few of us may, however, still be left 
hankering after some new 5- to 6-ft. varieties 
that will compare in excellence with Climax. 
What is it about this old variety which makes 
one so confident that it will continue to be 
prized by gardeners for many years to come? 
There is the perfect symmetry of each daisy 
with only the one row of rays and a bold central 
disk; the wide-angled, generously spaced 
branches on each stem composing a gracefully 
tapered inflorescence of unusual shapeliness; a 
stature that fits it to the back regions of good- 
sized mixed and herbaceous borders, and also 
to those larger flower arrangements which one 
might expect to find in many homes described in 
Country Lire. We could do with more asters 
with the qualities of Climax, for they do not 
feature in present breeding trends. 

To consider the modern novi-belgii aster 
as we have it, I think one can broadly define 
two main groups. The more vigorous has the 
greater stature with a tendency to be leggy and 
top-heavy; leaves are rather on the coarse side 
and flowers are of the largest. One might take 
as examples Ernest Ballard, Marie Ballard, 
Blandie and the whole “‘ecclesiastical’’ clique 
such as the Cardinal, the Sexton and the 
Archbishop. The second group is seldom more 
than three feet tall and features a compact, 
almost bushy habit with masses of small, narrow 
leaves and flowers of only medium size. Here 
we find Gayborder Royal, Crimson Brocade, 
Winston Churchill, Chequers and the delight- 
ful new Patricia Ballard. Both groups have 
their excellencies, though for garden effect I 
prefer the second .and for indoor flower 
arrangements the first. 

My objection to real dwarfs, valuable 
though they are for edgings, is that they make 
solid little lumps without any distinctive habit. 


MARIE BALLARD, A VIGOROUS MODERN ASTER OF THE NOVI-BELGIT 


swore: 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


BEECHWOOD CHALLENGER, ONE OF THE OLDER VARIETIES OF ASTER. Modern 
(Right) A FINE ASTER VARIETY, CLIMAX. 


gardeners prefer lower-growing plants. 


Gardeners still prize it after many years 


The one shining exception is the very double, 
pale pinky-mauve variety called Rosebud. It is 
most effective to pull plants of this to pieces 
annually so that each consists, on re-planting, of 
one shoot only. At flowering it will have grown 
into a pyramidal, one-foot bush of great charm. 

How frequently these Michaelmas daisies 


should be split up and replanted is quite a- 


question, and depends rather on what they are 
being grown for. None is as vigorous as its 
prototypes of 50 years ago, and this is as well, 
since the old asters rampaged alarmingly, 
sending out long runners in every direction. 
A group of asters in which each plant consists of 
one stem only possesses the greatest, distinction 
one can reasonably expect of a tribe that is 
naturally fuzzy and blurred in outline. Where 
the units of the group are single-stemmed, they 
will retain a measure of individuality, even 
though they will grow into one another. The 
group will consist of a series of substantial 


» Oe Fe Eft 


GROUP 


hummocks. This, then, is the best way to grow 
one’s asters in a border, dividing them yearly. 
Each plant has a stake placed carefully behind 
it in early June and a single tie is usually 
enough to secure one to the other. It is quickly 
done. 

Where there is only one stem, this is usually 
pretty substantial and will start branching 
quite near the ground. For cutting, this is much 
too clumsy a structure. In a picking plot some 
older plants must be grown, whose numerous 
slender stems, free of branches in their lower 
two-thirds, are just what one wants. Some 
should be tied, but others allowed to sprawl 
naturally, so that one has kinked stems and 
one-sided sprays for the outer parts of an 
arrangement. 

Asters that are moved too late in spring— 
say in mid-May—will look unhappy for quite 
a long time afterwards and need frequent water- 
ing to pull them round. This is normally a dry 
period, and the growing plants are in 
a very soft condition. By early July, 
however, not only has a warmer, 
moister type of weather usually be- 
come established, but the asters 
have reached their full stature, have 
hardened up and started the long 
business of flower bud formation. 
At this stage, given the right 
weather, they move extremely 
well. 

Now there are a lot of good 
herbaceous plants in our borders 
which have already finished flower- 
ing by early July. We stare at them 
balefully, realising that they are 
going to look increasingly un- 
pleasant with the passing of each 
week, whereas the border’s artistic 
life should run for another three 
months. At the same time we make 
a mental note that the passé group 
in question needs dividing and re- 
planting. I know this means extra 
work, but I do suggest that at this 
juncture it is most thoroughly 
worth having some asters handy in 
a reserve row, perhaps in the 
vegetable garden. The faded, con- 
gested group can now take their place 
and the asters can be moved into the 
border as soon as their new quarters 
have been forked over, improved 
and, if necessary, soaked. Each 
aster clump will then be staked and 
tied at once, and it is easy to see 


4 and the plants look as though they 


' valid proof of this, I believe that 


| The prolonged drought of early 


can be kept growing without any 
_ check from water shortage, they will 


' 


exactly how long a stake is needed, 
the plants being already full grown. 
As likely as not a visitor will con- 
gratulate you the next day on 
having an aster that needs no 
staking—a far greater compliment 
than was intended. If the ground is 
not naturally moist enough when the 
switch is made, a terrible lot of 
watering before and after planting 
may be necessary. But by picking 
the right moment, perhaps a day or 
two after an inch of thunder rain has 
fallen, little or no watering is needed 


had never been moved. In autumn 

the reverse exchange can be made. 
Mildew attacks were unusually 

severe on novi-belgii asters in 1957. 


summer was undoubtedly the cause. 
If, at this period, Michaelmas daisies 
suffer much less from mildew later on. 


Again, though I have no statistically 


asters, like rambler roses, are more 


THE DWARF ASTER ROSEBUD. 
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mauve flowers 


WIDENING THE BECK 


O tell the unromantic truth, the beck 

started its life as an artificial drainage 

gutter. It flows through two of our largest 
fields, and the casual eye might accept it as 
a natural course carved by swift water leaping 
down from the fell-breast. A closer, more 
experienced look would detect a ribbon-like 
imprint wriggling across higher ground. It 
marks the original channel, and proves how mis- 
leading can be the old saying about water 
always finding its own level, for the flanking 
ground to the north is several feet lower. A 
fault in the rocky sub-soil would account for 
the freak. 

Some farmer in the far past rightfully 
tampered with nature. He had two good 
reasons. The lower ground was soggy, and the 
windings of the beck robbed him of usefully 
workable land. So he cut another, straight and 
shipshape, and filled the old one with the stuff 
he took out of the new. 

For maybe a century it served its common- 
sense purpose, besides gladdening the banks 
with a lushness of wild flowers. But by this last 
rather tearful summer we were finding a per- 
sistence of swampiness. Under the treadings of 
grazing beasts and sheep, and the pressure of 
tractor and lorry wheels busy at hay-time, 
the soft peat had gradually edged the banks 
closer together, taking with them, unbroken, 
the stone revetments. The gutter had grown 
too narrow for adequate duty. 

* * * 

We have a veteran in his eighties. He 
stared down thoughtfully for awhile, and said: 
“Tf next year’s a wet ’un, there'll be a gey lot 
0’ trouble here. Aye. Best get job done this 
back-end.” 

We agreed, and sighed, realising the extent 
of the labour. It meant cutting out a stint four 
feet wide, five feet deep and two hundred yards 
long, the upper part a tangle of tough grass and 
wiry roots, the lower a malignantly tight layer 
of granulated granite we call pinnel. It meant 
standing in cold water, dismantling the revet- 
ting chunks of stone, and rebuilding them 
further back. All this would have to be before 
Christmas, because after the end of the year 
only a prince of optimists could expect freedom 
from ice and frosts. 

I began to calculate the hours required to 
shift the upper layer, jabbing in a sharpened 
spade and heaving the sods clear with a muck- 
drag, and the subsequent interminable shovel- 
ling of the gummy soil beneath. I must have 
been thinking aloud, for the younger generation, 
aged twenty-five and acutely tractor-conscious, 
let out a whoop of inspiration. 

“By gocks! Cultivator can do t’ job. You 
see.”’ 

We did see, and called him blessed. One 
dry, cold morning, gathered by the beck with 


" 


our spades and shovels, heavy hammer and 
crowbar, we witnessed his idea blossoming into 
triumphant fact. He backed the tractor to the 
edge of the bank, lowered the powerful springy 
tines of the cultivator, and drove forward. 
Turves and blobby wedges of earth were 
wrenched and rolled up like sections of a carpet, 
perhaps a hundredweight at a time. Even the 
hide-bound veteran could scarce forbear to 
cheer. Every chugging and slightly skidding 
minute of the tractor was worth ten of straining 
arms and aching spine. 


* Ke * 


As the genius moved on, we tackled the 
reduced and mangled earth left behind, scraped 
it clear, and began to thud away with pick- 
axes at the pinnel. There was this about its 
stubborn resistance. Once broken up into 
a mulch, it would provide a cement to bind the 
new revetment. When pinnel sets, it has the 
adamant endurance to pave a stackyard. 

We picked and clinked and sweated, having 
to be careful in the lower stages for fear of 
smashing the hidden land-drainage pipes. A 
quiet man whose leanness belied his strength 
lifted the rocks out of a section of the old 
revetment. A few of them, mighty and 
embedded, had to be shifted with a seven-foot 
crowbar. 

I doubted if he would ever get them 
into position against the widened bank. The 
doubt was vain. He rolled them easily in the 
water, boulders of an apparently impossible 
weight and size, coaxed them to squat firmly 
in their new site, and even obtained perfect 
alignment by tapping with the crowbar. His 
craft and knowledge savoured of magic. 


* * * 


The first major snag was a granite beast 
thrusting its massive snout through the base of 
the bank. There could be no hope of building 
on it securely. The quiet man collected the 
sledge-hammer, straddled his feet wider apart 
in the water, and gave the snout five utterly 
accurate bangs. It cracked, and then the crow- 
bar prised clear a slab of a bluish colour, a type 
of stone of intractible hardness. The slab 
removed, the quiet man turned it over to form 
an ideal foundation stone in the revetment. 

Watching him, I wondered if he felt any 
deep satisfaction in his craft. He showed no 
sign of pride. Probably he treated this as one 
of the many sidelines in the repertoire of a 
competent dalesman. It was certainly a pleasure 
to me to think that no machine could have 
taken his place. Every few minutes he had to 
master different problems, variations of weight 
and shape and balance. Truly he belonged to 
the order of yesterday, the all-rounders who 
would have grunted in derision at the modern 


It has double pale pinky- 
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subject to mildew if grown in sunny, 
sheltered, stagnant positions. So 
many plants ask for nothing better 
than such places that it is foolish to 
allot them to ungrateful asters. 

I have heard some enthusiasts 
express delight at the results they 
have obtained by growing asters from 
seed. I can’t say I have ever thought 
the results warranted their gratifica- 
tion. Much as I like trying most 
things from seed, it is surely not 
worth it in this case. The breeders 
have struggled through countless 
unsung failures to put a backbone 
into the aster, to stiffen its naturally 
washy and amorphous character with 
strong colours and bold flowers. 
Unselected seedlings simply reverse 
the process. We often hear people 
complain that their Michaelmas 
daisies (and their lupins) have all 
reverted. What has happened is that 
the named varieties have sown them- 
selves around, as they always do, and 
seedlings have not been weeded out 
and have eventually swamped the 
worn-out uncared-for parent plants. 


By DUDLEY HOYS 


system of a workman’s being limited to one tiny 
function in the cosmos of mass production. 

It was very quiet by the beck. Nature had 
a December reticence. An occasional buzzard 
mewed in the distance, and the inevitable 
carrion crow flapped overhead. A grey-green 
phantom of a spawning salmon slithered ' 
through the shallow water near by. There seems 
irony in the idea of the king of fish passing on 
its royal line by wallowing in a nameless ditch. 
We encountered these wallowings, humps of 
gravel churned up in the bed of the beck, and 
did our utmost not to disturb them. Once a 
spade delving for pinnel brought up a dark and 
dripping load speckled by pale globules of 
spawn. A child might well have believed them 
to be pinkish pearls. Semi-transparent, they 
revealed the minute shadow within, the embryo 
of the salmon-to-be. They were put back in the 
gravel with the hope that they would escape 
the vile searchings of eels. None of these slimy 
scavengers was in evidence, but it is likely 
that our splashing feet had made them shy. 
Without apologies, I hate eels, and wish 
there were more otters to reduce their wriggling 
numbers. 

*x* * * 

Now and again, in the following days, the 
veteran plodded over to inspect progress, He 
would stand peering with an expressionless face, 
and we sensed his disapproval, not of what we 
were doing but how we were doing it. By some 
uncanny, wordless means he conveyed that he 
could have done the job much better, ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years ago. That, 
I suppose, has always been the privilege of the 
ancient. 

At last he opened his mouth. “‘Yows ‘ll be 
doon fur lambin’, come next April. What’s gaan 
tull happen tull lambs?”’ 

Somebody said: ‘‘ Well, what?” 

His laugh of contempt at our ignorance 
sounded brief and withering. ‘““When beck was 
narrer, yows jumped it an’ lambs follered. Now 
‘tis wide, yows ‘Il jump it, an’ lambs ’Il fall in. 
They'll be blarin’ doon there, wi’ nay hope o’ 
gittin’ oot. They'll be fettled. Better do 
summat, hadn’t tha?”’ 

We had to admit he was right with the 
rightness of experience. Half a century ago, it 
turned out, he had widened a similar beck and 
learned an expensive lesson. 

He drifted off pretending to be inscrutably 
detached. In reality, he was mighty pleased 
with himself. We held a little conference, and 
the younger generation, in flippant mood, pro- 
posed half a dozen posts bearing life-belts. 
Instead, we erected a few miniature staircases 
of rocks leading from the bed of the beck to the 
top of the bank. If the weather turns warm 
next lambing-season, I shall have ridiculous 
visions of the spot becoming a sort of ovine lido. 
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. is now some 180 years since the night skies 
of Surrey, Sussex and Kent were illuminated 


with the glow of many furnaces, and the 
passing of day was recorded by the steady 
booming of forge hammers, with a continuous 
felling of timber in the forests. Yet before the 
industry’s gradual cessation, the Weald was the 
centre of industrial England, and Wealden iron 
was one of our earliest exports. 


It seems probable that the smelting tech- 
niques were introduced to the Weald by Celtic 
invaders about 500 B.c. As sources were 
localised, iron became an article of barter and 
trade; though, because of its perishable nature, 
few remains have been found. The Romans 
used vast quantities of cinder or slag in the 
construction of their roads across the great un- 
known forest of Anderida, and were quick to 
develop the existing industry. It is interesting 
to note that in recent years, when one of these 
“iron roads” was struck by lightning, 1ts course 
across a field became evident by a trail of 
blasted corn. 

The blooming of Wealden iron at this time 
was carried out seasonally by small nomadic 
tribes who worked the ore wherever it out- 
cropped in sufficient quantities. A supply of 
water seems to have been necessary, but prob- 
ably only for the workers, as all the labour in 
smelting would be carried out manually in a 
similar manner to that employed by primitive 
African tribes to-day. A suitable site would be 
selected, and a slightly concave hearth some 
eight feet in diameter would be constructed of 
clay or local sandstone. Alternate layers of 
charcoal and ore, previously mollified, broken 
into small lumps and mixed with marl to act asa 
flux, would next be formed into a conical heap. 
This, in turn, was thickly coated externally with 
clay and the bloomery- (furnace) kindled, the 
several pairs of bellows situated around the 
circumference being set in continuous action for 
several hours. 

The heat generated by this process would 
not be sufficient to liquefy the ore, but would 
reduce it to a spongy mass which settled to- 
wards the bottom of the bloomery. It would 
then seem necessary to demolish the burnt 
remains of the bloomery site to obtain this mass 
of metal known as the bloom, which, after 
subsequent hammering to remove impurities 
and cinder, would result in a small amount of 
wrought iron being produced ready for hand 
forging. 

During the Dark Ages the production of 
iron seems to have fallen in importance, the 
work being carried out rather as a cottage 
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ROUND ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON, WHICH WERE 


CAST AT LAMBERHURST, KENT, IN FOUR YEARS BEGINNING 1710. The Wealden 
iron industry may have begun as long ago as 500 B.c.; it decayed during the second half of the 
18th century 


industry. This would account for the lack of 
records in the few contemporary documents, 
such as the Domesday Book, each bloomery 
existing perhaps only for a few weeks until the 
supply of readily available ore ran out. London 
at this time obtained most of its iron from the 
Forest of Dean, the other ancient source of 
supply, though in 1300 the London Guild of 
Ironmongers complained that iron\cart tyres 
from the Weald were too short and “British 
Standards” were set up. Later, such events 
as the Black Death are marked by sudder 
increases in the prices of blooms. 

It is obvious that this bloomery process was 
a very laborious one, and as time went on the 
water wheel, which had been used for centuries 
for the grinding of corn, was introduced to 
assist with the manual labour of breaking the 
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NOW AT THE TOWER OF LONDON. “This casting of cannons 


was one of the first industries in which the English distinguished themselves ” 


ore and working the bellows and forge hammers. 
Consequently the sizes of the bloomeries 
increased until sufficient heat was developed to 
liquefy some of the ore, creating cast iron. At 
first this was not understood by the operators 
and discarded, but gradually they learnt by 
reheating to produce the required bar iron. 
Parallel with these developments, towards 
the end of the 15th century the introduction of 
the blast furnace from France led to the gradual 
extinction of the bloomeries, though they were 
still to remain the best method of producing 


wrought iron for local use. The new process, ’ 


together with the import of skilled French 
operatives, was introduced by wealthy Wealden 
landowners, who either worked the iron them- 
selves or provided the capital and facilities 
which they sub-let. 

The furnaces were square truncated pyra- 
mids, sandstone or brick built, some twenty-five 
feet high, with very thick walls and a hearth at 
the bottom to receive the molten metal. Iron 
ore, known as “‘mine,’’ mixed with clay or marl 
was fed into the top of the furnace between 
layers of charcoal, and the process was contin- 
uous throughout the season until the water 
power working the bellows dried up in the sum- 
mer. The molten metal was tapped from the 
hearth into V channels formed in loam or sand 
moulds to produce “‘sows,’”’ which were sub- 
sequently forged under water-operated tilt 
hammers into bar iron. 

With the introduction of the new process 
the industry became more stabilised, and we get 
contemporary references of forges at fixed 
places in the Weald. This meant that the ore 
had to be dug, and the waterlogged remains of 
bell-pit excavations, originally some twenty 
feet deep, are quite common in the wilder parts 
of the Weald to-day. “Mine” was also a by- 
product of marl pits, marl being used through- 
out the Middle Ages as a manure. 

To provide power for the water wheels 
hammer ponds were constructed,| a clay or sand- 
stone dam known as a “‘bay”’ being built across 
an existing stream. Reserve ponds were also 
sometimes constructed further upstream to store 
water against the almost inevitable drying-up in 
summer. Not all artificial ponds in the Weald, 
however, are connected with the iron industry, 
as the art of construction was so well understood 
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WEALDEN HAMMER POND. It was formed by damming a stream 


that many large lakes were formed for wealthy 
landowners, as at Slaugham, Sussex; to provide 
not only a landscape feature, but also a welcome 


| supply of fresh fish. 


The techniques of running the molten iron 


| directly from the furnace into moulds were 


‘quickly understood by these early founders. In 
| 1543, William Levett, of Buxted, Sussex—a 


former local parson who had recently lost his 


| church (being a Papist)—together with Raphe 


Hogge, his foreman, and Peter Baude, a French 
bronze founder, succeeded in casting the first 
iron cannon. 

This put the Wealden industry many years 
in advance of Continental competition. Because 
of the great saving in cost, compared with 
bronze cannon, the Wealden iron masters were 
to enjoy for the next two centuries an almost 
complete monopoly of trade. The peak was 
reached during the reign of Elizabeth, though 
the industry waxed and waned throughout its 
history dependant on the number of imminent 
and actual wars. During the Civil Wars it was 
equally divided and consequently of small asset 
to either side. 

Possibly because it was a closely-guarded 
secret, we have no records showing the early 
methods of casting cannon, but it seems pro- 
bable that they were cast hollow. A full-size 
timber model of the cannon would be constructed 
and then coated with a mixture of clay, loam 
and manure, strengthened with iron bands. The 
timber former could then be withdrawn, a 
hollow mould resulting. This could be stood 
upright in a casting pit at the furnace hearth, a 
solid clay core being fixed in the centre of the 
gun barrel to form the bore. Later cannon were 
cast solid and the bore drilled out. 

This casting of cannons was one of the first 
manufacturing industries in which the English 
distinguished themselves and, being better and 
cheaper than foreign cannons, they were in 
demand all over the Continent. Much illegal 
export took place, the Wealden iron masters 
being willing to supply all comers alike. It is on 
record that guns were smuggled to Spanish 
agents in Holland who were preparing for the 
Armada, and at least one foundry brought about 
its own destruction owing to the enemy’s cannon 
being captured and the Wealden manufacturer 
traced. 

Double furnaces were used for producing 
the larger guns, but the demi-cannon firing 42 
Ib. weight of shot or ‘‘gunstones’’ seems to be 
the largest cast. In slack periods and during 
times of peace other articles such as iron fire- 
backs were produced. These were cast in sand 
or loam moulds into which a carved wooden 
pattern had previously been pressed. Many are 
of intricate design, though because of the ease 


of modern reproduction it is difficult for the lay- 
man to distinguish the original article. Cast-iron 
grave slabs are also to be seen in the Weald, 
particularly at Wadhurst, Sussex: these were 
made in similar manner to fire-backs, and should 
the design seem to please the eye of the founder, 
he was not above employing it as a motif to 
fire-backs also. 

Pots, pans, hammers and anvils were 
among the numerous other peaceful products; 
also the famous railings around St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which are made of Wealden iron. 
These were cast at Gloucester Furnace, Lamber- 
hurst, Kent, in four years beginning 1710, at a 
total cost of over £11,000. They came to London 
by water, the furnace being close to the River 
Teise, and originally they completely surround- 
ed the Cathedral. Some have since been 
removed and sent to Canada, where they are 
said to surround a tomb in High Park, Toronto; 
they were lost when the ship carrying them 
sank, but were subsequently recovered. 

During all the more recent centuries there 
were continual complaints and petitions from 
the towns against the cutting of timber in the 
Weald for the use of the foundries. It is a fact 
that vast quantities of timber were felled, not 
only to be converted into charcoal for the iron 
and hop industries, but also as fuel for the towns, 
and numbers of great oaks were being felled for 
the ever-increasing 
boat-building industries 
at Woolwich, Chatham 
and Deptford. All these 
complaints came from 
townsfolk who failed to 
appreciate the woods- 
man’s art in coppicing 
—which is to-day sadly 
declining—and they 
brought about several 
pieces of legislation. In 
fact it is doubtful if any 
real harm was done, and 
it is safe to say that 
some parts of the Weald 
are as thickly wooded 
to-day as the virgin 
forest of Anderida. 

Transport would 
not have presented any 
problem until Tudor 
times, as the compara- 
tively small number of 
blooms could _ easily 
be carried along the 
ancient trackways and 
decaying Roman roads. 
However, with the ad- 
vent of fixed furnaces 
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and forges, and the subsequent 
heavy traffic transporting ore, tim- 
ber and finished products along 
unmade roads, the situation be- 
came chaotic. Wealden roads, 
particularly those in Sussex, were 
notorious as the worst in England, 
and water transport was employed 
wherever possible. Large oxen 
teams were used to haul the pro- 
ducts of the forges to the nearest 
ports, which were principally on 
the Rivers Ouse and Medway, 
whence they should have been 
transported to London, the only 
centre for legal export, though in 
many instances they went else- 
where. ; 

In 1713 the use of pit or “sea 
coal’”’ for converting iron ore was 
successfully attempted, and this 
was the beginning of the end for 
the Wealden industry. By the 
middle of the century pit-coal was 
in common use, and because of 
subsequent cheaper production 
costs, important naval contracts 
were transferred from the Weald 
to establishments such the 
newly formed Carron ironworks in 
Scotland, which mined their own 


as 


coal, were near the sea and could 

TYPICAL keep up production all the year 
round. 

This transference of naval 


contracts came as a final blow to the Wealden 
industry, whose expansion was limited by the 
high costs of charcoal fuel and transport, and 
the drying-up of water power in the summer 
months. The coal-produced iron was cheaper, 
and, with foreign competition, the closing of 
Wealden furnaces from the middle of the 18th 
century was rapid, although Fernhurst, Roberts- 
bridge and Ashburnham were still casting can- 
non late into the century. 

Ashburnham forge, Sussex, perhaps the 
greatest of all—in connection with which I can 
trace my own ancestry back to the middle of the 
14th century—lingered on after the closing of 
the rest until about 1812; the last worker died 
some 75 years ago. He could remember extin- 
guishing the furnace, his last job before this 
being the casting of fire-backs. 

With the decay of the industry some of the 
hammer ponds were used for corn milling, but 
to-day through the competition of power mills, 
they stand disused. Some ponds, which through- 
out the years had become silted, were drained, 
as they were found excellent sites for the grow- 
ing of hops. Others remain to-day as peaceful 
stretches of still water; the most striking 
monuments to this once great industry, which 
formed one of the first steps this country took 
in changing from an agricultural nation to one 
depending on its exports for livelihood. 


British Museum 
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HISTORY IN A GREEN LANE 7) By G. pies S 


NE of our parish council 
€, perennials is Swineleys- 
lane. Search the minutes 
back into the past century and 
you will find in the winter months 
of each year some allusion or other 
to the state of its surface, hedges, 
ditches and stiles—for it is now 
but a footpath and bridle way, 
though once it was part of Ermine 
Street. Recent complaints have 
been aimed at the new houses 
built at one end of the lane, in the 
building of which old land drains 
are alleged to have been broken 
and blocked so that surface water 
can no longer submerge. Swine- 
leys-lane is not, and never has 
been, a county surveyor’s para- 
dise. 

The problem to-day is a deli- 
cate one. The public claim their 
right to use the lane as a footpath 
and demand its repair and upkeep; 
but the county council argue that 
the only people needing to use it 
are the dozen or so householders 
along it who must therefore con- 
tribute towards the cost—a sug- 
gestion they do not take at all 
kindly. The rural district council 
who built the houses shelters 
behind the county council, but the 
parish council gets all the kicks. 

Since it is generally agreed that the flooding 
has increased since the houses were built, they 
have come in for much criticism and their 
tenants, none of them originally villagers, for 
some measure of ostracism. The vicar, who 
lives at the other end and whose cellar is per- 
manently flooded, takes the philosophic view 
one would expect from one who is also historian, 
countryman and veteran of trench warfare. He 
likes, as I do, to turn the pages of history back 
to days when this mile of green lane was being 
built soon aiter the Roman Conquest. 

On the shelf above my desk stands a row of 
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BELGIC POTTERY DUG UP FROM A GRAVEYARD BESIDE A GREEN LANE. (Right) 
BELGIC BEAKER, AND NECK AND SHOULDERS OF ROMAN AMPHORA 


pots, some with calcined bones still in them, 
excavated last summer from the Belgic cemetery 
beside the road. Whether the chieftain, whose 
grave yielded so much of archeological interest, 
was given the task of constructing this length of 
road between forest and river we shall never 
know. But it would be surprising if the men and 
women buried here at the time of the building 
had nothing to do with it. One could imagine a 
conversation between a labourer of then and 
now, though what each had to say about the 
pick-proof subsoil would be unprintable in any 
language. As might well be the comments of the 
gentleman when he found he had lost the ring 
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and two gold coins dug up near the road by 
another gentleman, who was planting out a 
Christmas tree in his garden on Twelfth Night 
2,000 years later, and whose neighbours 
grumble to any parish councillor they meet 
about the water that rushes under their houses 
—which, incidentally, gives one a clue as to why 
the Saxons called the slope Swineleys and turned 
their pigs out to wallow in it. 

But the field of the Belgic cemetery they 
called Grimstead, after old Grim, god of war—a 
name too ominous for the post-war settlers on 
the new estate who, most of them veterans of 
one or two World Wars, preferred Violet-lane as 
an address to Grimstead-avenue. 

Yet a war of words still goes on over 
Swineleys-lane; and, on a cooler, more erudite 
plane over the Grimstead cemetery between 
archeologists, some of whom made a perilous 
passage recently through the revolving doors of 
the British Museum, cumbered with boxes and 
bags, and then over the rink-like parquetry of 
the galleries to the vaults where their finds 
could be examined and compared with others 
from the same site already X-rayed and partially 
restored. The massive bronze-covered iron 
work, the knife or coulter, the armlet or harness 
or wheel ring, the burnt bones themselves still 
offered much ground for debate, which con- 
tinued till closing time when a conspiratorial 
exit past shrouded exhibits had to be made. 
But only as far as the little pub over the road, 
where the discussion was renewed over pint pots 
of British beer, which made me long for the 
warmer Italian wines imported in the sort of 
amphora of which the neck and shoulders, 
crammed into a hockey bag, lay at my feet on 
the bar floor. 

As a novice I listened with respectful won- 
der to the accurate dating of relics and compari- 
son of each with others found in Britain or on 
the Continent. One bit of glass indeed was said 
to have been made in Sidon about the time 
Antony crowned Cleopatra Queen—a very far 
cry from Swineleys. But the surveyor (an in- 
terested party, since the finds had been made 
on council property) finally steered us way back 
into pre-history, which he knew more about, 
and described the county when |glaciers were 
planing the hills and scouring the valleys. 

So, although it may not console the inhabit- 
ants of our village to learn that the prime cause 
of their drainage problem is glacial deposit on a 
waterproof layer of London clay, it will at least 
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take some of the onus from parish councillors’ . 


shoulders, and it wouldn’t surprise me at all if 
the minutes of next month’s parish council 
meeting do not in some way reflect this 
relief. 
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HE international Rugby season, enlivened 
by the visit of a touring side from the 
Dominions, has reached a highly inter- 
sting stage and, next week-end, when Ireland 
nake their challenge at Twickenham, it may 
)yecome critical, even decisive. 

Already each of the six countries concerned, 
i\dding Australia to the four Home Unions and 
‘rance, have to some extent shown their hand. 
Che Australians have done more than that by 
osing all three of their international matches to 
late, but, in doing so, they have revealed not 
jnly their own limitations but those of their 
)pponents as well. Wales eventually beat the 
Wallabies by nine points to three, but they were 


jlemanded a supreme effort by the forwards to 
change the tide in the second half. Ireland were 
‘three points to the bad a quarter of an hour 
‘from the finish and, in their case, it was only a 
long and lonely run by their veteran captain, 
N, J. Henderson, which brought them the win- 
wning try. Ireland’s victory ranked as glorious if 
jonly because it was their first success over a 
jtouring team from the Dominions. 
Last Saturday, it was England’s turn to 
jencounter the tough and desperate Wallabies 
and, although they could claim to have beaten 
‘a fine New South Wales team—the Waratahs 
—in 1927-8, the Rugby Union were like Ireland 
in having yet to score a victory over a side bear- 
ing the full style and title of Australia. The 
‘first Wallabies, in far distant 1908-9, had 
beaten England at Blackheath by three tries 
'toone. The second Wallabies, in 1939, ran into 
.a world war instead of a Rugby tour. The 
third Wallabies shocked English Rugby badly 
by scoring a goal and two tries to nothing, at 
/Twickenham, in 1947-8. 
| So much for the past. The present, for 
/England, looked promising, but no more than 
that. A fortnight earlier they had done none 
too well at home by sharing the uncertain 
_ honours of a drawn game with Wales. No one 
/ was content with the fact that England scored 
_a try in reply to a penalty goal. The English 
selectors offered their forwards a second chance 
and, with them, the new pivotal player, J. P. 
Horrocks-Taylor, but made a change at full- 
_ back and one in the centre. These two changes 
worked wonderfully well, but they were not 
enough—at any rate not enough to convince 
anyone that England are yet clearly the strong- 
est all-round team in the championship, as they 
were last season. 

England, admittedly, pulled off a thrilling 
victory in the closing minutes—and never can 
one remember more hats and cushions thrown 
into the air—but the affair as a whole was a 
shade too tense and desperate to be entirely 
pleasant. Both the English tries were great ones, 
but the crowd had to wait until the extra time 
allowed by the referee for repeated injuries 
before the second try clinched matters. 

Altogether, if superb physical fitness and 
Rugby played ‘‘flat-out’”’ were enough to win a 
match, these Australians did enough to win on 
Saturday. Perhaps they owed something to the 
artillery preparation supplied by the Welsh pack 
a fortnight earlier, but the fact remained that 
England on this occasion were saved only by the 
courage of their badly battered players and the 
brilliant running of two men, the new centre, 
M. S. Phillips, of Oxford, and P. B. Jackson, the 
Coventry wing. 

Phillips surely established himself as one 
of the midfield backs of which England are so 
badly in need. Of Jackson I will only repeat an 
opinion I have ventured to offer many times, to 
the effect that he is one of the finest scoring 
wings any country in the world has ever 
possessed. What an electrifying team England 
would be if only their two wings, Jackson and 
P. H. Thompson, of Headingley, could be given 
more clear runs. On this occasion they had 
more chances than against Wales, but the Aus- 
tralian tackling was deadly. Thompson was 
unwise to rely upon a bull-dozing shoulder, 
instead of the hip-swerve and hand-off which 
had served him so well in the past. Yet he was 
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ENGLAND’S GREAT RUGBY VICTORY 


By O. L. OWEN 


unlucky to be injured in the way he was at the 
end of one strong run down the left touch-line, 
and the crowd were clearly of the opinion that a 
kick and not a tackle was responsible. Jackson, 
for his part, along with Phillips, never failed to 
show the real way to beat these Australians, not 
by forcing tactics but by clever, well-balanced 
running, combined with pace. Phillips’s try was 
a perfect example of how to spot a narrow gap 
in a close defence and then straighten up with- 
out losing speed. In fact, Phillips speeded up 
magnificently just when it looked from a dis- 
tance that he was bound to be crowded out. 
When Jackson scored he was the complete 
wraith. How he reached the goal-line through 
a maze of defenders was a mystery. 

The English attack were in the wars carly 
on, in several cases through sustaining crash 
tackles after they had parted with the ball. 
J. Butterfield suffered his first injury shortly 
before Horrocks-Taylor hurt a leg and had to 


M. S. PHILLIPS SCORING THE FIRST TRY FOR ENGLAND 
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both sides but especially for a badly battered 
England, the last of Jackson’s brilliant efforts 
from an apparently hopeless position came 
off. 

The score was preceded by a last frantic 
effort by the English forwards—almost in the 
Australian manner. First, the ball went out to 
Thompson, who ran as hard as ever, without 
perhaps knowing much about it. Next came a 
terrific maul close to the Australian goal-line 
on the other side of the field. A line-out 
followed that and, though the crowd were now 
in as great a frenzy as the players, and the ball 
was got back to Jackson, he was so close to the 
touch-line and confronted by so many opponents 
that a try from him seemed out of the question. 
Yet he slipped through and past both Phelps 
and Curley, the full-back, and scored by inches 
inside the corner flag. 

It remains, perhaps, to be told exactly how 
the scoring in the match itself went and how 
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IN THE RUGBY 


WHEN ENGLAND BEAT 


AUSTRALIA BY 9 POINTS TO 6 


leave the field. Butterfield then moved to 
the stand-off position and P. G. D. Robbins 
had to be taken out of a pack which already 
was fighting for its life. England remained a 
man short to an end which frequently looked 
as if it was going to be bitter instead of 
glorious. 

Undoubtedly, against opponents so fit, per- 
sistent and relentless as the Wallabies—not that 
England were lacking in fight—this was bound 
to be a serious handicap. The Australians were 
still without the finest Rugby skill, but their 
sustained energy was prodigious and, to be fair, 
was more often deserving of admiration and 
applause than the reverse. Summons, their 
stand-off half, clearly is a player of the best class. 
The Wallaby record may be far below that of the 
All Blacks and Springboks, but even those 
“mighty monsters’’ have not been much harder 
to beat. 

Before Butterfield, well-supported by Rob- 
bins at centre, sent Phillips off on his scoring 
run early in the second half, he was hurt again. 
Later, he was knocked out and placed on a 
stretcher but refused to stay down and, though 
dazed and limping, carried on as best he could. 
He well deserved to be there when, with the 
score standing at six all, a precarious figure for 


many near things occurred through the various 
penalty kicks at goal—which, indeed, might 
easily have settled the issue, but, happily did 
not. J. G. G. Hetherington, the former Cam- 
bridge Blue, in his first international match, 
took an early kick at goal and hit the cross-bar. 
J. K. Lenehan, now one of the Australian 
centres, failed with his first two penalty kicks at 
goal, but placed his side ahead with the third, 
from 40 yards about ten minutes before the 
change of ends. 

Early in the second half, Hetherington 
again went so near to landing penalty points as 
to hit a post. This was followed by Phillips’s try 
and two long shots at goal by J. D. Currie, one 
of which went near. Australia’s reply was a 
major effort, fore and aft. A brilliant break 
through by Summons was foiled, but a defensive 
kick went straight to Curley, who took his 
chance and dropped a fine goal. It was then a 
crisis for England with a vengeance and, though 
a badly shaken Hetherington made the scores 
level at 6 all with a penalty kick from short 
range, it remained crisis and hammer and tongs 
until, with the second half in its 45th minute— 
as recorded by the clock but not of course by a 
referee taking off time—Jackson achieved the 
near-impossible. 
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T first glance there appears to be no 
A relationship between the multi-armed 
animal in the gleaming reddish-brown 
shell and an octopus. In fact one is the distant 
ancestor of the other, the pearly or chambered 
nautilus being the most primitive of all living 
cephalopods. The nautilus has a fair claim to 
be regarded as the original living fossil, its 
ancient forbears out-dating the better-known 
coelacanth by many millions of years. Fossils 
of a small nautiloid (Plectronoceras cambria), as 
the fossil forms are called, have been found in 
Cambrian rocks believed to be at least 400 mil- 
lion years old. These are among the oldest 
fossils known. 

Nautiloids flourished in the dawn of the 
animal world, swarming in primzeval seas and 
proliferating into thousands of species and into 
fantastic forms. Atleast 3,000 fossil species are 
known, ranging from Plectyonoceras with its 
quarter-inch shell to the gigantic Endoceras, 
whose shell was shaped like a cone and was 
sometimes 15 or more feet long—the longest 
shells the world has ever known. 

To-day the sole representative of this 
bygone host is one genus of pearly nautilus 
(Nautilus) living in the south-west Pacific, par- 
ticularly in the seas surrounding the Indonesian 
archipelago. In contrast to the 15-ft. shell of 
some of their ancient ancestors, no known 
modern nautilus has a shell more than ten inches 
across, and the great majority of shells are 
smaller than this. Zoologists are not agreed on 
the number of living species, suggestions ranging 
from three to ten. The Australian zoologist, 
Tom Iredale, believes there are six species, 
which is probably right. 

In passing, it is necessary to point out that 
confusion is often caused by people thinking 
that the paper nautilus (Argonauta) is the same 
as the pearly nautilus. It is a pity that the 
popular names are so similar because the two 
animals, although both cephalopods, are quite 
distinct. They are not even in the same zoologi- 
cal sub-class. Further confusion is caused 
because the paper nautilus does have a shell of 
sorts, but again it is entirely different from that 
of the pearly nautilus. The shell of the paper 
nautilus is altogether more flimsy and is actually 
an egg-case, being possessed by the female of 
the species only. 

Like their distant ancestors, but unlike 
their modern relatives, nautiluses live in a shell. 
There are a number of other anatomical differ- 
ences between recent and this most ancient of 
cephalopods. Whereas other cephalopods pos- 
sess two gills, and most of them have an ink-sac 
and the typical cephalopod pigment cells known 
as chromatophores, the nautilus has four gills 
but neither ink-sac nor chromatophores. The 
nautilus does not possess a muscular mantle. 
Water is drawn in and expelled by pulsations 
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PEARLY NAUTILUS, A CEPHALOPOD FROM THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC. Fossil 


ancestors of the nautilus have been found in rocks 400 million years old 


of its funnel, and the resulting jet-propulsion 
mechanism is comparatively weak. 

Two other differences between the nautilus 
and all other cephalopods are the eye and the 
arms. The cephalopod eye is famous for its 
complexity, possessing as it does a transparent 
cornea, iris diaphragm, lens, light screens (dark 
pigments) and tough fibrous coat. The nautilus 
eye, however, is much simpler. It has no lens 
and light reaches the retina direct through a 
very small opening. 

The difference in the nature and number of 
the arms is even more striking. Whereas other 
cephalopods have either eight arms \(Octopoda) 
or eight arms and two tentacles (Decapoda), the 
nautilus has upwards of 100 small arms. These 
numerous arms can be withdrawn into sheaths. 
The arms are in two groups: 42 in the outer 
series and a variable number in the inner. Some 
female nautiluses have 94 arms altogether, and 
the males about 60. There are no suckers on 
the arms, as with other cephalopods, but ridged 
surfaces enable the nautilus arms to grip 
firmly. 

Four of the nautilus’s small inner arms 
develop into a cone-shaped organ called the 
spadix, which acts in the same way as the 


‘hectocotylus or sexual arm of other cephalopods. 


Incidentally, nautiluses have the distinction of 
laying the largest cephalopod eggs known. 
Arthur Willey, who has published the best and 
most detailed study of the living nautilus, says 
that the complete egg, including the two casings 
which enclose the ovum, of Nautilus macrom- 
phalus is about 1? in. long. For comparison, the 
eggs of the common octopus (Octopus vulgaris) 
are about 4 in. long. 

The cluster of minute arms gives the nauti- 
lus a peculiar appearance when seen at the 
surface, and makes it look like a large sea 
anemone attached to a shell or “‘a shell with 
something like a cauliflower sticking out of it.” 
A sailor who saw one floating on the sea, never 
having seen one before and noticing the colour- 
ing, called out: “‘There’s a dead tortoiseshell cat 
in the sea.”’ 

The spiral shell of the pearly nautilus is 
one of the most beautiful in the world. It is 
composed mainly of calcium carbonate. White 
and reddish-brown on the outside, it gleams 
with mother-of-pearl within. As the nautilus’s 
other name—chambered nautilus—suggests, the 
shell consists of numbers of chambers corres- 
ponding to the growing stages of the animal. 
When it is born and is half the size of a pea, 
it secretes a tiny cup. As it grows it moves 


COMPLETE SHELL OF THE PEARLY NAUTILUS AND A SECTION THROUGH THE SHELL. Each chamber inside the shell 


represents a different stage of growth; the sections are connected by a tube or siphuncle, here broken 
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lowered in the evening or at night, and are 
generally raised before morning. Willey saw 
15 nautiluses caught in a night from several 
traps. 

He was more successful than the natives 
when, instead of a fish, he baited a trap with a 
cooked exoskeleton of a crayfish wrapped in 
coco-nut fibre. When the trap was raised 1t con- 
tained 10 nautiluses. Willey believed the reason 
for his success to be that the nautilus catches 
its prey primarily by smell, whereas the other 
cephalopods pursue their quarry by sight. The 
nautilus has only the pinhole-type eye. 

Bashford Dean says that nautiluses are 
caught regularly in fish-traps in the Southern 
Philippines. The best catches are made in the 
deep water of the strait between the islands of 
Negros and Cebu. 

The beautiful shells have been used for a 
variety of purposes. George Tryon, writing in 
1879, records that in parts of the South Seas the 
shells are an important article of exchange with 
natives, who make armlets and ornaments from 
them. He saw a string made from very small 
shells which had the brilliance “‘of the most 
highly burnished silver.’’ Nautilus shells have 
also been used as elegant drinking cups, flower 
vases and spoons, to inlay food bowls and 
for making buttons. 

Although living nautiluses have rarely been 
seen at the surface by zoologists, a correspondent 
who spent four years in Batavia (now Jakarta) 
tells me he was told that it is not uncommon to 
find them adrift in the Molucca Strait area. 
Their shells are often found, and Bernard C. 
| Cotton, of the South Australian Museum, tells 
X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF A NAUTILUS SHELL, SHOWING THE CHAMBERS AND me that off the Philippines fishermen use 
SIPHUNCLE nautiluses for bait. 


forward into the enlarging shell, sealing off all but a small hole with 
slender cross walls called septa. A delicate hose-like extension of 
the body, called a siphuncle, runs back through the hole in each 

\chamber to the original compartment. The nautilus’s body lies in 
the last and largest chamber. 

The total number of chambers varies. Willey says that he has 
known a shell of Nautilus pompilius to have 36 chambers, but a 
specimen of N. macromphalus had only 27. Very occasionally the 
nautilus secretes a pearl. One that Willey found was large but 
jirregular, and the surface was impure. 

The shell contains gas, which makes it semi-buoyant. As the 
shell is large and heavy compared with the body of the animal, such 
buoyancy is essential for swimming. Nautiluses live at various 
depths down to about 2,000 feet, or two-fifths of a mile. Roy Waldo 

| Miner says: “It is really a bottom species which swims about hunt- 
ing for shrimps and other creatures of the ocean floor.” 

As the nautilus travels up and down, the pressure at times— 
| nearly half a ton per square inch at maximum depth—would crush 
it unless the pressure inside the shell were adjusted to that outside. 
| How this adjustment is made is questionable. Rousseau H. Flower 
| has suggested to me that it is by the amount of gas secreted in the 
_ chambers by the siphuncle, the amount of gas varying automatically 

| with the pressure on the shell. 

The shell is made watertight by the body of the nautilus which 
fits into the last chamber. The animal can withdraw into this 
entirely and shut the entrance with a tough leather-like hood. 
When attacking, the nautilus darts the front part of its body 
forward. ; 

Willey has described how the natives fish for nautiluses in New SHELL—REALLY EGG-CASE—OF THE FEMALE PAPER NAUTILUS. 

enn eee re “geo ae ee ee Though this creature is often confused with the pearly nautilus, the shells 

ec Ww ey captu ex x dynz e SENT i : “op . ee oS Sere ; 
midst of a shoal. The fish Bes tied ae edie to the inside of the trap. BED A sane sb Gac ae hee NETS. te 

Heavy stones are tied to each end and it is set, by paying out sub-class. (Below) FEM gees SCAT ON THE RICHT 7 

rattan cable, at depths between 180 and 420 feet. The traps are DRAWN TO SCALE O! = af 
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“MANY CAN HELP ONE” 


ENCLOSE two photographs of a curious 
18th- or early-19th-century piece of brass 
work. I presume that it was used at the 
meetings of some friendly society, but I shall 
be grateful if you, or your readers, can tell me for 
what purpose it was used, and by what society. 

On the circular brass face, which is screwed 
to a backing of mahogany, is engraved in bold 
letters, ‘‘F ‘riendly Brothers,’ > and beneath this, 
in smaller le ttering, the words, “Gentlemen, 
many can help one. ” Around the dial, at 
quarterly intervals, is “* Tis—on—a fair—scale.” 
Around the circumference are engraved the 
figures, 18—19—20 and 30, which appear in 
varying order, but with the 30 always at the 
quarter. 

The hand in the centre can be revolved, and 
it would seem that some game of chance was 
intended. There is a long brass handle with a 
ring for hanging purposes, but on the reverse side 
of the dial are three small round brass legs, so 
that it could be stood upon a table. I imagine it 
was handed round the table at lodge meetings.— 
Ronaup B. Haynes, Watermill House, Loose, 
near Maidstone, Kent. 


Early in the 18th century there was a 
society or club of Friendly Brothers which met 
every Thursday, first at the Thatched House, 
St. James’s-street, and later at the Star and 
Garter, Pall Mall. This club, of which Dean 
Swift was a member, held weekly dinners. It 
was intended, besides promoting sociability, to 
advise ministers to a worthy distribution of 
patronage to men of letters. It fell into decline, 
however, after 1713. There are references to it 
in the Journal to Stella. 

A society known as-the Friendly Brothers 
of St. Patrick, which still exists, had its origin 
in Dublin and still meets in the original house in 
St. Stephen’s Green. It seems to have been 
instituted for the purpose of preventing duelling. 
There is a London branch, which can be traced 
back to the early years of George III’s reign. Its 
statutes were first printed in 1776 from a docu- 
ment of 1762. 

The curious which 


instrument about 


Mr. Haynes enquires was evidently used at 


INSTRUMENT WITH BRASS DIAL AND REVOLVING HAND INSCRIBED “FRIENDLY BROTHERS.” 
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meetings of some friendly 
society, probably when 
subscriptions to aid some 
deserving purpose were 
called for. Perhaps the 
amount to be subscribed was 
determined by revolving the 
hand of the dial. The num- 
bers, however, are difficult 
to explain. The highest 
numbers (30) and the inscrip- 
tion “Tis—on—a fair 
scale,’’ which is arranged so 
as to appear opposite to 
them, appear to be a pun- 
ning allusion to the baro- 
meter, which in shape the 
instrument resembles. 


THE LADY WITH A 
BOOK 


The portrait of which I 
enclose a photograph was 
given to the Department of 
English, Douglass College, 
New Jersey, about twelve 
years ago. Although it is 
apparently unsigned, a note 
on the back states that it was 
painted by Nathaniel Hone 
(probably the elder) and that 
the portrait is one of Fanny 
Burney. Thecanvas measures 
approximately 28 ins. by 
36 ins. A small reproduction 
of Chateau des Iris, Lormont 
(Gironde), is also pasted on 
the reverse side of the canvas. 

Several years ago I tried 
to learn more about the por- 
trait in Dublin and also at 
the National Portrait Gallery, the Royal Academy 
and Victoria and Albert Museum. But I could 
discover nothing; nor have I been able to find 
any mention of it in the Hone bibliography or in 
the Burney diaries. A full page reproduction in 
colour appeared in an issue of the Connoisseur 
about 1908, and here again it was said to be a 
portrait of Fanny Burney (Mme. Darblay) by 
Nathaniel Hone. But there is nothing to verify 
this attribution. 


I wonder whether any of your readers can 
identify either the subject or the artist or can 
supply me with any further information about 
this portrait.— RAyMonpD M. _ BeEwnNeETT, 


(Right) DETAIL OF THE DIAL 
See question: “Many Can Help One” 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY ATTRIBUTED TO 
NATHANIEL HONE. It has been reputed. probably incorrectly, 
to be a portrait of Fanny Burney 


See question: The Lady with a Book 


Douglass College, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Fanny Burney was born in 1752 and died in 
1840. The style and costume of the portrait in 
the photograph date the picture somewhere 
between 1755 and 1760, when the sitter appears 
to have been at least in her late ’teens. This 
rules out the possibility that it is a portrait of 
Fanny Burney. What is accepted without ques- 
tion as a true portrait of Fanny Burney is the 
one in the National Portrait Gallery, painted by 
her brother, E. F. Burney, and showing her 
wearing a hat. This presents so different a 
personality and face, with no great difference in 
age, that it is impossible to reconcile the Rutgers 
University portrait with it. No 
alternative identification can be 
suggested with any confidence. 
The attribution of the painting 
to Nathaniel Hone seems quite 
likely, but, for the reasons given 
above, the idea that the portrait 
represents Fanny Burney is un- 
tenable. 


WILLIAM BILLINGSLEY 


The two porcelain mugs seen 
in the accompanying photograph 
[page 249] have been in my family 
since about 1800. My forbears 
were farmers in this district. Both 
mugs are milk-white and the 
designs can be seen through from 
the inside. They measure 4 ins. 
across and are 4} ins. deep. 

The one on the left is decora- 
ted in gold, blue and pink, and 
the initials SS appear in mono- 
gram. On the bottom it is signed 
“Billingsley, Mansfield” in blue 
script. The other mug with a 
chocolate and amber ring round 
the rim has a posy of forget-me- 
nots on one side and a posy of 
primroses and leaves on the other, 


while in front, opposite the handle, is a spray of 
red flowers, perhaps, scarlet pimpernel. Round 
the top are festoons of amaranthus, forget-me-nots, 
roses and, perhaps, red clover. The only mark 
underneath is an incised D. 

Is the first mug a genuine Billingsley piece 
‘and of what kind of porcelain is the second ?— 
'W. Bristrox, Oaklea, 7, Bank-avenue, Sutton- 
jin- -Ashfield, Nottinghamshire. 


i There can be little doubt that both mugs 

jmay be associated with William Billingsley. 
‘The one on the right appears to be an example 
jof Pinxton porcelain, made at the pottery 
twhich was established by Billingsley in 1796 
jand traded as Coke and Billingsley, Coke being 
| the financing partner. They made a very trans- 
lucent milk- -white porcelain from a recipe and 
jprocess evolved by Billingsley. The paste of 
|these mugs appears to comply with this descrip- 

tion, the “design painted on the exterior being 
|visible within. Unglazed fragments found on 
\the Pinxton site are impressed with various 
| capital letters, including D, as on this example. 
| Billingsley left the works in April, 1799, but the 
|factory continued operating until about 1813. 
| Bone china was made at it from 1808. 

In the summer of 1799 Billingsley estab- 
jlished himself as a decorator of porcelain at 
| Belvedere-street, Mansfield, a few miles from 
| Pinxton. Here he decorated white bone china 
|bought from Josiah Spode II of Stoke-upon- 
' Trent, and from John Rose of Coalport. As 
these two mugs appear to be of similar paste, it 
|may be assumed that he bought supplies of 


BILLINGSLEY PORCELAIN MUGS. 
RIGHT MAY BE DATED 1796-99, THE OTHER, WHICH IS 
INSCRIBED “ BILLINGSLEY, MANSFIELD,” FROM 1799 TO 1803 


See question: William Billingsley [page 248) 


milk-white porcelain from Pinxton. He left 
Mansfield for Brampton-in-Torksey in 1803. 

These two mugs may therefore be dated 
closely, the right-hand one 1796-99, the left- 
hand one 1799-1803. Billingsley employed at 
least two skilled decorators, George Hancock, 
the flower painter, and a designer and gilder 
named Joseph Tatlow. His daughters, 
Sarah and Lavinia, assisted him. Very few 
examples of Mansfield decoration are recorded, 
and these are signed in script Billingsley 
Mansfield, as in the left-hand mug illustrated. 
Billingsley himself painted some _ excellent 
groups of garden flowers, and his work was 
enriched with heavy gilding. 


HUNTING THE BOAR 


We shall be most grateful for any informa- 
tion you can give about the painting seen in the 
enclosed photograph. The canvas measures 353 
ins. by 253 ins. The frame is an English one of 
the 1760s, carved and gilt; if it is not the original 
frame, it has been on the painting for a very long 
time. 


The huntsmen on horses are all in bottle 
green and silver coats and hats, with the exception 
of the man on the grey horse (left of the group of 
four in the middle), who has gold instead of silver 
lacings and is the only one carrying a sword. 
The painting seems to have more of a Continental 
than an English character, and the hunt uniforms 
are more suggestive of Germany than France. It 
is not known where the picture was acquired, but 
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it has been in the United 
States for the last 
forty or fifty years.— 
KENNETH FRANZHEIM, 
802, Lovett Boulevard, 
Houston 6, Texas, 
U.S.A. 


It is probable that 
the boar hunt was 
painted in Germany 
about 1730-40. The 
dress of the members 
of the bunt, the 
embroidered saddle 
cloths and the livery 
of the hunt servant in 
charge of the hounds 
suggest that the occa- 
sion was an important 
and, possibly, a royal 
one. The central figure 
on the grey horse 
immediately behind the 
leading hounds may, 
perhaps, have been King 
Frederick William I of 
Prussia, whose chief 
relaxation is said to 
have been stag and boar 
hunting. One is tempted to suggest further that 
of the two standing figures the one on the left 
may have been his son, Prince Frederick, after- 
wards Frederick the Great. He was short in 
stature, with a sharp profile and prominent 
nose. Many of his por- 
traits show him with 
the large bow, seen on 
his hat, though hardly 
visible in the reproduc- 
tion of the photograph. 

No reliable opinion 
can be offered about the 
painter, but he may 
have been Johann Elias 
Ridinger (1698 - 1767), 
who is chiefly remem- 
bered for his engravings 
and drawings of animals 
and incidents of the 
chase. They include a 
number of boar hunts, 
and reveal his know- 
ledge of the heavily 
built boar hounds of 
the day and his under- 
standing of the sport. 
He is known to have also 
painted a few similar 
but Ridinger’s work in that 
and close 


PAINTING OF 
FIGURE ON 


subjects in oils, 
medium is not well known in England, 
comparison has not been possible. 


MAD JACK FULLER 

The enclosed photograph is of an oil paint- 
ing attributed to William 
Payne (circal760- 1830), 
which was formerly in 
the collections of Mr. 
Lucius O’Callaghan, 
R.H.A., WR AT. 
and Lord St. Audries. It 
depicts a country church 
and beside it a curious 
pyramidal building, 
apparently in course 0, 
construction. I should 
be very grateful if you 
could identify the place 
depicted — KENT Kars- 
LAKE, 8, Berkeley- 
gardens, London, W.8. 

The church depic- 
ted in the painting is that 
of Brightling, Sussex, 
where there is a large 
pyramidal monument in 
the churchyard com- 
memorating John Rose 
Fuller, of Rose Hill 
Brightling. Fuller, who 
died in 1833, had the 


SUSSEX. 
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A BOAR HUNT, 
THE WHITE HORSE 
FREDERICK WILLIAM I OF PRUSSIA 


JOHN FULLER’S PYRAMIDAL MONUMENT 
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circa 1730-40. THE CENTRAL 
MAY HAVE BEEN KING 


See question: Hunting the Boar 


pyramid erected in his life-time frem designs by 
Sir Robert Smirke. An article on this eccentric 
character and his architectural creations 
appeared in the Country Lire Annual for 1957 
(In Search of Mad Jack Fuller, by S. Gordon 
Joseph). 

In a subsequent letter, written after we had 
identified the church in the painting, Mr. Kars- 
lake pointed out that one of the ancestors of 
Lord St. Audries, to whom the picture belonged 
until 1925, was Sir John Palmer-Acland, first 
baronet of Fairfield, Somerset, who married 
Elizabeth, sister of Mad Jack Fuller. Pre- 
sumably the picture was painted for Fuller 
and passed by descent through his sister to 
Lord St. Audries. 

Colonel M. H. Grant, whom we consulted 
about the artist, rejects the attribution to Payne 
and suggests that the painter may have been 
Ralph W. Lucas (1796-1874), at one time well 
known for his landscapes and a _ frequent 
exhibitor at the London galleries. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editoy, CouNTRY Lire, 2-10, 
Tavistock-street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph or a 
caveful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
possessions. ‘ 


xe 


PAINTING OF CHURCH IDENTIFIED AS THAT OF BRIGHTLING, 


IS SEEN 
IN THE CHURCHYARD 


See question: Mad Jack Fuller 
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HE announcement as to the Amateur 
Championship recently published by 
the Championship Committee contained 
some things that were not new. We had 
heard already, for instance, of the qualifying 
competitions to be held at various courses 
which have, I think, been very generally ap- 
proved of. They certainly afford evidence, if 
any more were wanted, of the energy of the 
present committee under Mr. Selway’s chair- 
manship, but it must necessarily involve a 
great deal of additional organisation and hard 
work. The two points that interested me as be- 
ing new were the seeding of the draw and the 
abolition of the 36-hole matches for the last 
eight left in. The semi-finals and the finals will 
still be played over 36 holes. 

I freely admit that I am delighted that the 
last eight will play only 18-hole matches, as they 
did before the Troon meeting in 1956. I know 
that some highly distinguished golfers, who have 
the good of the game very much at-heart, will be 
disappointed. The question is no doubt a 
difficult one; is everything to be sacrified to 
what is called the good of the game, or is reason- 
able desire for interest and excitement on the 
part of the poor old spectator to be considered ? 
When I read from a pen that I greatly esteem 
that these 36-hole matches in the last eight have 
raised the standard of our amateur golf I feel 
inclined to indulge in irreverent monosyllables. 
There is really no evidence so far on this point 
one way or the other. On the other hand, there 
is plenty of evidence that the spectators who 
came to the last championship for the after- 
noon’s play on that ante-penultimate day last 
year, and found matches ending far away in the 
country, leaving them very little to look at, 
were perceptibly and naturally aggrieved. 


* * * 


Thirty-six-hole matches can shed a gentle 
melancholy on the soul, as anybody can testify 
who was at the News of the World tournament 
last autumn at Turnberry. The promoters of 
that great tournament had with praiseworthy 
enterprise, possibly. a pious imitation of 
the amateurs and no doubt a desire not to see 
too many Goliaths knocked out to begin with, 
caused all the first-round matches to be played 
over two rounds, in the course of two days. The 
result was generally admitted to be a deplorable 
dullness. Match after match ended far from 
home, and exciting finishes were very few 
indeed. 
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THE REFORM BILL 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


It was clear that the attempt, however 
well intended, has been a failure, and I take 
leave to congratulate Sir William Carr on having 
not only abandoned that dreary experiment, 
but on coming out strongly on the side of the 
18-hole match right through the tournament 
which will add to the gaiety of golfers. 

It is not fair to insist too strongly on this 
example when one is considering an amateur 
tournament. It is obviously one of the objects 
of professional golfers to keep their public 
interested and excited. If they do not, people 
will not promote tournaments for them; the 
public must have, within reasonable limits, 
what it wants. This does not apply to amateurs. 
Of course, they want the public to be interested 
in them, but they must also consider what is or 
is not good for the standard of the amateur 
game. It is a difficult problem, a question of 
delicate balance, and for my part I think the 
Committee are wise in their solution of it! 

Strictly between ourselves, I should not be 
very sorry to see the 36-hole semi-finals go the 
same way, but I daresay I am wrong and I do 
not propose to enter on the old dispute as to 
whether “a game of golf is 18 holes.”’ I admit 
that with modern equipment it is harder for 
the better man to get away from an inferior 
opponent in 18 holes, but I shall always protest 
vigorously against the view, which some 
extremists appear to hold, that the worse player 
is rather more likely to be victorious in 18 holes 
than not. 


* * 


So much for that ancient dispute, and now 
what of the seeding—16 seeds in a field of 200? 
Well, in for a penny, in for a pound. As a true 
blue Conservative, I am inclined to dislike it, 
but, as, I hope, a fundamentally reasonable old 
party, I recognise that times have changed and, 
if seeding has to come, this moment of the 
introduction of qualifying rounds is a good one 
for it. I take a certain malicious pleasure in 
imagining the pretty little quarrels that might 
arise between those who have to do the seeding. 
East v. West, North v. South, too many people 
from the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society 
put in, too many Americans left out—lI foresee 
some exceedingly bitter cries. What fun, too, 
for my colleagues of the Press! “ Defeat of 
seeded players,’ “Seeds uprooted’’—there is 
scope for admirable headlines, an art in which 
I have no skill. 

And again, what a jolly time for those who 


who goes down with an early bump, as doubt-_ 
less some of them will, must provide them with 
fresh ammunition. In fact, I am sure that the 
Committee will do the seeding with the utmost 
wisdom and decorum, but they will make some 
temporary enemies. In fact, the draw for a 
championship is at best a queer unpredictable 
thing. I remember one in the back ages at 
Sandwich—in 1896, the first 36-hole year— |} 
in which Freddie Tait in the top half of the 
draw had to fight his way through all but 
one of the best players of the day and mowed 
them down one after another. In the lower 
half was Harold Hilton with a comparatively” 
easy road to the final; but it was Tait who, far 
from being exhausted by all the hard fights, 
played better than ever and won the final with 
ease. 
* OK * ¢ 

Finally, one more word about the qualify- | 
ing rounds. I might not like them if I had to 
play in them or help in the managing of them, 
but as a mere looker-on I am all for them. Here— 
is a case in which justice will not only be done, 
but will be seen to be done. It has never been 
possible to handicap people so accurately and 
so honestly that there can be no injustice. Just 
one stroke has meant the exclusion of some 
worthy candidates and the inclusion of some 
unworthy ones. I fancy handicapping commit- 
tees are more particular than they once were, 
when players could ask to have their handicap 
lowered so that they could go in for the cham- 
pionship and have those bold-faced requests 
unscrupulously granted. I think, too, that there 
are much fewer of those flagrant instances in 
which a player would enter from some club 
where he had played but little for some years, so 
that his handicap had never gone up. But with 
the best possible intention it is impossible that’ 
some large club with plenty of good players 
should not have a higher standard than a small 
club that is in possession of a single “local 
demon.”’ 

I imagine, though this is the merest guess, 
that in this first year of the new system a large 
number of players will, as they may express it, 
have a shot at it. They will at least play on 
good courses, for all the chosen ones can be 
termed that, and if they don’t qualify they will 
talk for the rest of their lives of the day they 
played in the championship. And if they do 
qualify they will lift their heads till they strike 
the stars. 


WHEN ACCESS BECOMES TRESPASS 


inch and he'll take an ell. Many an 

owner complains, justly complains, that 
visitors to his land give a far too liberal 
meaning to “access to the countryside.’’ This 
right of entry upon private property, created by 
the National Parks and Access to the Country- 
side Act, 1949, is taken to imply a right to 
pillage. That the rooting up of flowers and ferns 
and shrubs turns the visitors from licensees 
into trespassers does not trouble the depredators. 
Nor, seemingly, does it much deter that the 
Malicious Damage Act, 1861, makes the damag- 
ing of a tree, sapling or shrub to the extent of 
one shilling into a criminal offence. It seems 
desirable to emphasise that the right accorded 
by an access agreement or an access order is a 
limited one. It makes entry for open-air recrea- 
tion a permitted entry and not a trespass: a 
person entering “for the purpose of open-air 
recreation without breaking or damaging any 
wall, fence, hedge, or gate . . . shall not be 
treated as a trespasser on that land or incur 
any other liability by reason only of so enter- 
ing. 


Oe the experience is: give him an 


x oe * 


So, too, many an owner asserts that a 
public right of passage across his land has been 


By W. J. WESTON 


unduly extended. Certainly his far-off ancestor, 
when he indulged his neighbours in their taking 
a short cut across his fields, could not con- 
template that the narrow and little frequented 
path he was assumed to grant would become a 
great highway. It does not emulate what 
Milton imagined: 


the gates wide open stood, 
That with extended wings a bannered host, 
Under spread ensigns marching, might pass 
through 
With horse and chariots vanked in loose array. 


The change, though, has been great; and the 
present owner may often wish that his prede- 
cessor had been less tolerant of the trespass 
that ripened into a right. 


One may, indeed, sympathise with the 
owner who writes: “Is it permissible for persons 
to walk through my land on a public footpath 
carrying shotguns?”’ Irritating to him the sight 
may be; but, so long as nothing but a passage 
along the path is claimed, the answer must be 
Yes. This is so though gaming equipment is 
carried. Actually to shoot at birds during the 
passage makes a difference. Then the shooter 
ceases to be a permitted entrant upon private 
property, and becomes a trespasser. He becomes, 


therefore, liable to be expelled (by force, if 
necessary), liable also to an action for damages 
and—where a repetition of the trespass is 
likely—subject to a stern command not to use 
the path for other than the one purpose of 
passage. 

* * * 

The owner will find authority for all that 
in the case of Philpot v. Bugler (1890), reported 
in 54 Justices of the Peace. The defendant, with 
dog and gun, went along a public footpath 
through the plaintiff’s field. The field adjoined 
the defendant’s own coverts and was parallel 
with his own hedge. The defendant sent his 
man into the coverts to drive game out across 
the hedge. The defendant, in the action brought 
against him, said that he was only intending to 
shoot his own game. The defence was unavail- 
ing; there was, said the judge, 4 right of way 
over the footpath; there was no right to use it 
for the purpose of shooting game. A similar 
abuse of a right was in Llandudno Urban Coun- 
cil v. Woods (Ch., 1899). The local authority, 
who under a lease from the Crown held the 
sea-shore between high- and low-water mark, 
was held entitled to a declaration that the 
defendant might not hold religious services on 
the sea-shore without their consent. 
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ACING NOTES 


AN INTERIM REPORT 


(QLTHOUGH racing under National Hunt 
\ rules begins officially on the Saturday of 
| the August Bank holiday week-end, it 
‘es not get properly into its stride until about 
e middle of October, when visitors to New- 
pret for the Cesarewitch can be seen taking 
| ively interest in the notice-boards that display 
jsults from the coinciding meeting at Chelten- 
jm. But even by this reckoning the season 
is been in progress for nearly four months and 
‘ere is ample material for an interim report. 

Unquestionably the most remarkable fea- 
ire of jumping this season has been its popu- 
tity. For example, whereas executives of 
jurses that concentrate on flat-racing have com- 
lained of a falling off of attendances owing to 
ite Racecourse Betting Control Board’s decision 
) increase the minimum stake on the totalisator 
‘om 2s. to 4s., loss of revenue because fees paid 
pr television rights have not been sufficient to 
alance money that would otherwise have been 
aid at the turnstiles and a general shortage of 
honey itself, clerks of courses where jumping 
} held report that attendances are highly satis- 
actory and well up on last year’s figures. In- 
eed, even when the weather has been calcu- 
ated to persuade most people who value their 
.ealth that they would be better off indoors, 
Hey have braved the elements, and I have 
sot heard of anyone dying of exposure at 
carlisle or Uttoxeter. 

The increasing popularity of National 
dunt racing is not easily explained. Admittedly 
here is a hard core of enthusiasts, drawn mainly 
rom the hunting field, who will travel long dis- 
ances in order to see good horses competing 
ver a country, but there is no evidence that 
heir numbers have increased. On the other 
1and—and here, perhaps, lies the explanation— 
he hunting field has been strengthened by an 
nflux of sporting farmers who have done well 
yut of the land and who like nothing better 
han a day’s racing at their local meeting, 
which they attend in large numbers together 
vith their families and friends. 

So far as the horses are concerned, the 
National Hunt season has so far followed an 
ccepted pattern. Some of the older steeple- 
shasers such as Crudwell and Lochroe go on 
heir way rejoicing, their ability seemingly 
inimpaired by the passage of time; others, such 
iS Rose Park, show signs of anno domini; and 
thers, including Quare Times, E.S.B. and 
Amber Hill, have suffered from various ail- 
nents, though one hopes that all three may be 
it in time for the Grand National. Linwell, the 
vinner of last year’s Gold Cup at Cheltenham, 
ias shown that he has not deteriorated since 
ast year, and at the time of writing he is joint 
avourite for this year’s race with Mandarin, 
vhose three victories this season include the 
Tennessy Gold Cup and the King George VI 
steeplechase. Of these two my preference is for 
Mandarin, who improves with every race. But 
he horse that I and many others would like to 
ee win the Gold Cup is Mr. C. D. Scott’s The 
vallant, an 11-year-old gelding, so grey as to be 
Imost white, who divides his time between 
acing and carrying his owner with the Jed 
forest Foxhounds. The Callant, a horse of 
onsiderable character, has already won two 
‘oxhunters’ Challenge Cups at Cheltenham, 
nd last November he finished fourth to Man- 
arin, Linwell and Bremontier in the Hennessy 
rold Cup, giving Mandarin 12 lb. and receiving 
Ib. from Linwell. Indeed, had he not made 
wo blunders in the closing stages of the race, 
ie might have won it. 

With the possible exception of Mandarin, 
here is little doubt that the most improved 
teeplechaser of the season is the Hon. Mrs. P 
leydell-Bouverie’s Polar Flight, an eight-year- 
Id gelding by Iceberg II. Polar Flight, who is 
rained by G. Spann at Marlborough, in Wilt- 
hire, won a Novices’ Steeplechase at Chelten- 
am in 1956, but afterwards was somewhat 
isappointing, and in his first race this season 
e finished third in the Grand Sefton Trial 
landicap Steeplechase at Hurst Park, more 


than 20 lengths behind Lochroe, who was giving 
him 2st. 1lb. Then, after winning a small race 
at Stratford-on-Avon, he fell at the first fence in 
the Emblem Chase at Manchester. But since 
then he has won three good races in succession, 
the last of these being the valuable Mildmay 
Memorial Chase at Sandown Park, in which he 
defeated several Grand National entries, in- 
cluding Tiberetta, who was third in the race 
last year. Polar Flight’s improvement is 
attributed to the fact that he needs a strong 
jockey to get the best out of him, and it is 
significant that in his last three races he has been 
ridden once by F. Winter and twice by G. Slack. 
All being well, Slack will ride him in the Grand 
National, and one can visualise the pair of them 
going well in it, for Slack has few superiors when 
it comes to riding over the Aintree course. 

The best of this season’s Novice Steeple- 
chasers are probably Norton and Caesar’s Helm, 
trained in the north by H. Crump and R. 
Renton respectively, and two from the south, 
the Queen Mother’s Double Star and Lady 
Cottenham’s Limeville, both of which are in 
P. Cazalet’s stables in Kent. Of the four, my 


ACCIDENT HAS BEEN A FEATURE 


SEASON, JUMPING THE LAST FENCE TO WIN THE 
MRS. P. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE’S POLAR FLIGHT 


STEEPLECHASE ON 


preference is for Caesar’s Helm, who has more 
scope for development than the others. 

After Merry Deal had won last year’s 
Champion Hurdle Challenge Cup some people 
were disposed to regard his victory as a fluke, 
but those who subscribed to this opinion have 
had cause to regret it, for at the time of writing 
he has won all three races in which he has taken 
part this season, on each occasion carrying a 
heavy weight against strong opposition. It 
may be that he will win the race again this year, 
and certainly there is no valid reason why he 
should be beaten by any of his English-trained 
rivals. However, V. O’Brien’s decision to run 
Capt. R. Westmacott’s Saffron Tartan in this 
race instead of in the Gold Cup could be signifi- 
cant, for this seven-year-old gelding by Tartan 
out of a mare by Jackdaw of Rheims won 
Division II of the Gloucestershire Hurdle race 
at last year’s National Hunt meeting most 
impressively, and if his trainer has him to his 
liking on March 11 I would not care to oppose 
him. 

As usual, most of the promising four-year- 
old hurdlers were bred in France, the best of 
them probably being Sir W. Mordaunt’s King, 
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By DARE WIGAN 


a bay colt by Caldarium, who has won all his 
four races. But this year there seems a real 
chance that the Triumph Hurdle race at Hurst 
Park, which is the acknowledged championship 
for hurdlers of this age, will be won by an 
English colt, Pundit, trained by S. Ingham, 
who owns him in partnership with Mrs. V. 
Aitken. Pundit, who won the Britannia Stakes 
at last year’s Royal Ascot meeting, is by 
Hindostan, out of Senatrix, a mare by King 
Salmon, who won several races in the late 
Lord Londonderry’s colours. Senatrix had a 
reputation for flightiness, but Pundit seems to 
be entirely genuine and he has taken to jumping 
like a duck to water. 

It is pleasant to record the successful return 
to the saddle of G. Slack, one of the bravest of 
the many brave men who earn their living by 
riding over hurdles and fences. Two years ago 
he sustained a crushing fall when schooling a 
young horse, and it was feared that he might 
not be able to ride again. But thanks to the 
skill of a famous orthopedic surgeon and his 
own determination, he reported fit for duty 
early this season only to find that trainers, 


G. SLACK, WHOSE SUCCESSFUL RETURN TO THE SADDLE AFTER A SERIOUS 
OF THIS SEASON’S NATIONAL HUNT 


MILDMAY MEMORIAL 


possibly fearing that he might have lost his 
nerve, were reluctant to offer him rides. They 
should have known better, for on his second ride 
in public since his temporary retirement he 
finished second in a steeplechase at Stratford-on- 
Avon and it was recorded that his mount, 
Glenandri, was ‘“‘ably assisted by his pilot.” 
The winner of the race was none other than 
Polar Flight, and in view of later developments 
it is reasonable to assume that this horse’s 
connections were also impressed with Slack’s 
jockeyship. 

Finally, for an outstanding feat of training, 
I commend S. Mercer’s skill in producing 
Approval to win the Midland Handicap Hurdle 
at Nottingham last week. Approval has been a 
good horse in his day—he finished third to 
Sir Ken and Noholme in the Champion Hurdle 
in 1952 when trained by V. Smyth at Epsom— 
but he is now 12 years old and his legs have 
always been doubtful. However, Mercer, who 
has the patience of Job when it comes to dealing 
with unsound or “difficult’’ horses, contrives 
to patch him up again and again, and provided 
that the going is hock deep he is still a pretty 
useful performer. 
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AFOD, near Devil’s Bridge in north 
H Cardiganshire, one of the most famous 

houses in Wales, looks to-day so much 
like a bomb-site that every time I go that way I 
wonder if it will still be standing on my next 
visit. Stripped of its lead and the best of its 
woodwork a few years ago, this empty shell, 
forlorn memorial of lives and hopes departed, 
looks ready to totter to its final ruin in the next 
gale that sweeps up the valley. The moment 
seems fitting to look back once more on the saga 
of achievement and woe that was the career of 
that remarkable man Thomas Johnes. 

But first to put Hafod in its place, its quiet, 
leafy, mountain-encircled place. Here the little 
Ystwyth stream, fresh from its moorland 
sources, comes serpenting down through its 
pebble-washes under hills which once were clad 
with woods of Johnes’s creating, but which 
to-day are mostly bare and which to-morrow 
will be largely conifer-clad: for the property is 
now the Forestry Commission’s. From Hafod 
the river hastens down the remainder of its 
dozen miles to the sea at Aberystwyth, beautiful 
all the way. Yet there is a glint of falsity in 
its beauty, for lke many a shining Welsh 
stream the Ystwyth has a long history of lead 
pollution. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth Tudor that 
speculators “under sanction of the great Lord 
Bacon, Sir Hugh Middleton and the famous 
chymist Mr. Bushell’ came to Cwmystwyth and 
“discovered mines in great abundance.’’ The 
scene is easily imagined: the tearing open of the 
green hillside, a grey vomit of spoil from the 
gaping levels, an inpouring of miners from far 
places, the hasty throwing up of barracks: all 
the crudity and chaos of mining-camps any- 
where, any time. 

The lease-holders of Cwmystwyth mine 
were a branch of the Herbert family who quickly 
rose to wealth as the mine prospered. Cardigan- 
shire’s chronicler Meyrick summarises their 
fortunes with nice simplicity: ““They happened 
to prosper. They grew rich and popular. 
Purchased considerable estates; married into 
the best families; and kept an hospitable house 
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LAST LOOK AT HAFOD? 


By WILLIAM CONDRY 


1.—THOMAS JOHNES 

THE FAMOUS WELSH BIBLIOPHILE 

AND PIONEER IN AGRICULTURE AND 
HORTICULTURE 


(1748 TO 1816), 


at Havod for many generations, till the heiress, 
and last of the name, married to Mr. Johnes of 
Llanvair and carried with her the estate.” 

This Mr. Johnes cut far too grand a figure 
in society to wish to bury himself in the Welsh 
mountains, and so for many years Hafod stood 
in semi-neglect, nothing being added to it 
beyond a reputation for being haunted. But there 
is no forseeing the vagaries of human behaviour. 
Mr. Johnes had a son, Thomas, who, of the 
generation of Walter Scott, grew up with 
Romantic ideas. Though his first marriage was 
conventional enough, he astonished everyone, 
when his first wife died, by marrying a Welsh 


# 


2.—_THE SETTING OF HAFOD, JOHNES’S HOME, IN THE YSTWYTH VALLEY, 
NORTH CARDIGANSHIRE. The house is now a ruin, and slopes formerly clad with the 
beech and oak he planted are mostly bare and due to be planted with conifers 


cousin and going off to live in the wild solitudes 
of upland Cardiganshire. But it was not to be 
love in a cottage. He brought with him the 
Bath architect Baldwin, cleared away the old 
house of the Herberts on its flat and leafy 
terrain above the river and built in 1783 a light, 
airy and capacious mansion with pointed arch 
windows in the Gothic style. Soon Nash, then an 
almost unknown architect in Carmarthen, was’ 
called in to make certain additions. Laten 
Johnes added “‘one of the wonders of Wales? 
the octagonal library in which were housed 
precious Welsh manuscripts and rare illuminated | 
manuscripts from France. 

Not that Johnes was a mere bibliomaniae, | 
He was a scholar rather, with a particular 
enthusiasm for chivalric literature. In his 
Gothic house, set in romanesque grounds of his _ 
own. designing, he could lose himself for hours 
of every day in re-creating the age of knights and 
fair ladies by translating into English the breezy 
chronicles that Froissart wrote about the heroes 
of the Hundred Years’ War. These translations 
(“waking old Froissart from his sleep’’ as Johnes 
used to say) were a labour born of leisure, 
opportunity, taste and especially devotion: for 
into everything he undertook Johnes put his 
whole ardent self, rising often at four, never 
later than six, each morning, to make time for 
his literary work. Only he and Lord Berners 
three centuries before him have ever put the 
whole of Froissart’s chronicles into English. 
Johnes’s translation was hailed by Scott in the 
Edinburgh Review, and if, though more elegant 
and faithful, it lacked something of the richness 
of Lord Berners’s translation, it suited his 
contemporaries well enough. “You meet it,” 
said one of them, “‘in the stately folio, bulky 
quarto or portable octavo form in the libraries 
of almost every well educated Englishman.” 

Johnes did not do things by halves. Not 
content with his writing, he had to be his own 
printer also. So to the general wonderment out 
into the wilds came a printing press which pro- 
duced the Froissart and others of Johnes’s 
translations. There appeared also his Landlord's 
Advice to his Tenants, which introduces another 
facet of the man. For Johnes the Romantic was 
also Johnes the agricultural reformer who 
laboured endlessly to encourage modern farming 
methods. And if you go to Hafod to-day, almost 
the only thing left for you to see of Johnes’s 
making apart from the house is the monument 
to Francis, Duke of Bedford, for his services to 
agriculture. 

And there was Johnes the planter of trees. 
For centuries the lead-smelting furnaces of 
Cwmystwyth had been devouring the local 
forests—a process which even 250 years before 
Leland had noted as he came down the Ystwyth 
from Rhayader: “About the middle of this 
Wastwith Botom that I rydde yn being as I 
gesse a iii Miles in lenght I saw on the right hand 
a Hille side wher hath been greate digging for 
Leade, the melting whereof hath destroyed the 
Woddes that sumtime grew blentifulli there- 
about.’’ And now under Johnes’s direction the 
bare slopes were planted with three or four 
million trees: larch, beech, oak, ash, rowan, 
birch and alder. He got some locally, some from 
Scotland. All were planted and walled round 
with care. Details of the numbers and origins of 
the trees and the methods and dates of planting 
are to be found in a little manuscript notebook 
preserved in the National Library of Wales. 
Though to put beech on these hills was in 
defiance of precedent, they succedeed. In the 
course of time they have fallen to the axe, so 
that now few remain, still thriving monuments, 
at 1,100 feet above sea-level, to the faith Johnes 
had when he set their roots in the acid mountain 
peat 160 years ago. | 

So Johnes lived and to outward appearances 
prospered. (In reality he was spending far too 
excessively.) He had his beautiful wife Jane, 
his talented daughter Mary Anne (called 
Mariamne), a stream of distinguished guests, a_ 
battalion of servants and workpeople. He saw 
to the housing of his tenants and provided them 
with a surgeon and an apothecary. His wife 
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ied a school at Hafod for the free education 
oor girls. He himself planned one for boys. 
rly all the energies went into improving 
ple, stock, crops, land. The estate blossomed 
‘e each year. Indoors, next to the library, 
| a great collection of exotic plants. Out- 
irs there multiplied gardens, walks, water- 
js, grottos and other curiosities. Twentieth- 
jtury taste would scorn Johnes’s artifices, 
| they suited his generation. As one admirer 
jite: ‘“Wherever improvement has attempted 
jadd to the simplicity, to tame the wildness, 
jo prune the luxuriance of the native scenery, 
| has done so under the direction of just taste 
| sound judgement.”’ Sir James Smith, first 
1 ident of the Linnaean Society, came and 
js enchanted by everything: by the scenery, 
|: estate, the mosses and lichens he found in 
woods, and by the youthful Mariamne’s 
mtaneous devotion to botany. 

For some years Hafod’s halcyon days 
isceed one another. (No room to recall 
*m here, but the whole story was set down 
autifully a few years ago in Elizabeth Inglis- 
|nes’s Peacocks in Paradise.) Then comes 
jiday, March 13, 1807, the night of fire. 
Jhnes is away from home. It is a time of 
\ense cold. The pumps are frozen and useless. 
James crackle high and fast through the house 
jwards the precious library. Mrs. Johnes, 
jJariamne and a guest make a hopeless bid to 
jve the priceless old manuscripts. In an hour a 
jansion and a centre of learning are consumed 
id Johnes is poorer by £70,000, for little is 
lsured. Yet when the news reaches him in 
pndon he is undaunted. What mattered as 
ing as his wife and his Mariamne were unhurt? 
ke the phoenix, he said, a new Hafod must 
se from the ashes of the old. So for the second 
me he built and adorned a house on the Her- 
ats’ old site, repeating the grand scale of 
“fore: a second riot of stone and mortar, fine 
rniture, art pieces and library treasures, all in 
sfiance of black clouds of financial failure 
imbing up every horizon. 

Then, only four years after the fire, came 
ie blow that crippled him: the frail, the beauti- 
1, the talented Mariamne, for whom the 


—MONUMENT ERECTED BY JOHNES AT HAFOD IN 1802 TO COMMEMORATE A 
ELLOW AGRICULTURAL PIONEER, FRANCIS RUSSELL, 5th DUKE OF BEDFORD 


THE BACKGROUND. Parts of the building nearest the camera have been added since his day 


wonders of Hafod had been created, died. She 
was twenty-seven. From then on those who 
lived carried on as before, but from habit now 
rather than desire. Under the double weight of 
financial worry and personal grief Johnes 
survived his adored Mariamne by only five 
years: five years of failure and agony during 
which he lived to see first some of the timber— 
what a wrench that must have been—then the 
estate itself disposed of. 

So ended the Hafod story. It had parallels 
elsewhere in that age. Johnes’s failings were 
thos of his time: a Rousseauan urge to better 
the lot of less fortunate men, ocupled with a 
want of prudence and practicalness, led others 
besides him into impulsive speculations and 
extravagances. Then there was the naive, 
unshakable faith that tenants and fellow land- 
lords would follow his example of devotion to 
the land. After Johnes Hafod passed through 
several hands, and for the rest of the 19th 
century alterations and additions were many. 
The first World War took its share of the timber, 
but it was the second that finally devastated 
Johnes’s great woods of beech and oak. Then 
the demolition agents got the house, leaving the 
present owners, the Forestry Commission, with 
the unenviable responsibility of deciding how to 
dispose of a dangerous ruin with perhaps more 
sentimental than architectural value. And 
since the preservation of historical buildings is 
not part of the Forestry Commission’s duties, 
the possibility of Hafod’s ever being restored 
seems remote. 

Looking down to-day on these ruins, 
should we see in Johnes’s saga nothing but 
failure, nothing but a wreck of impracticable 
dreams? It may have seemed like that to 
Johnes himself in his last sad few months of 
retirement in a Devon cottage. Yet pioneers 
often seem in their time to have failed and it is 
not until generations later that their ideas are 
taken up and find fruition at last. Johnes was 
one of these. 

Iilustrations: 1, Hulton Picture Library; 
2-4, the author. 
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THE JENSEN 541R = 


Earl’s Court Exhibition last October, and 

is a distinct improvement over its prede- 
cessors for a variety of reasons. Although 
certain basic features of the specification are 
unchanged, the changes which have been made 
bring great benefits. 

The engine, which is of Austin manufacture 
like other component parts, has the same 
capacity as before of just under 4 litres (3,993 
c.c.). It is nevertheless a new power unit, as the 
cylinder head has been completely redesigned, 
with twin S.U. carburettors, and the higher 
compression ratio of 7.6 to 1. The camshaft 
has been changed to grant better breathing in 
conjunction with the air intakes, and the crank- 
shaft has been made stiffer. The oil pump and 
the sump have been modified. The manufactu- 
rers do not reveal the maximum power obtained, 
but, in view of the engine capacity and its 
design, it must obviously be adequate. As the 
bonnet and front wings form ‘one assembly, 
engine accessibility is very good, although 
certain under-bonnet components are slightly 


r NHE 541R Jensen was introduced at the 


THE JENSEN 541R. 


tucked away for the motorist anxious to do his 
own maintenance. 

The chassis of the R series is a completely 
new design from the bulkhead forward, provid- 
ing a much stiffer and stronger structure than 
that previously used. In addition, steering is 
now by rack and pinion, which should give 
greater accuracy of control. The telescopic 
dampers fitted to the 541 have been replaced by 
Armstrong hydraulic piston-type dampers. The 
front suspension is by coil springs and wish- 
bones, and the rear suspension is by means of 
semi-elliptic leaf springs controlled by telescopic 
dampers. Self-adjusting Dunlop disc brakes are 
fitted, hydraulically operated with the assistance 
of a vacuum servo. Bevelift jacks are fitted, 
which enable either side of the car to be jacked 
up; the jacking system is operated through 
a trap door in the front floor. In addition to 
the four-speed gearbox, Laycock-de Norman- 
ville overdrive is provided on top gear, the over- 
drive ratio being the high oné of 2.57 to 1. The 
Saving in wear and tear and the greater silence 
obtained on overdrive can be appreciated by 
the fact that at 1,000 r.p.m. on top gear the road 
speed is 23.3 m.p.h., whereas on overdrive the 
same engine speed gives 30 m.p.h. The car can 
be supplied with either ventilated disc wheels 
or centre-lock wire wheels; the car tested was 
fitted with the latter. 

The bodywork is unusual in being made 
from resin-bonded fibreglass, and the standard 
of construction and finish is high. The general 
lines of the car are pleasing, but there are, 
perhaps, too many noticeable excrescences and 
unrelated curves. The driving position is out- 
standingly good—in my case with. the driver’s 
bucket seat adjusted well back—and the 
relative positions of seat, pedals and steering 
wheel are just right for effortless high-speed 
driving. As safety precautions the lower edge 
of the fascia and the roof above the windscreen 
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are well padded with leather-covered rubber. 
The pedals are placed slightly too close together, 
but after less than half an hour at the wheel this 
was forgotten as I grew out of habits learnt on 
my own car. The winders for the door windows 
are recessed into the thickness of the doors. A 
sensibly large cubby hole is fitted to the left of 
the instruments, but it is not provided with a 
lockable lid. The instruments are well placed 
in front of the driver, and can be easily seen 
through the three-spoked steering wheel. All- 
round visibility is not as good as first impressions 
of the body work suggest, because of the way in 
which the depth of the windscreen is reduced 
towards the sides, and the relative heights of the 
mirror and the rear window reduce vision to the 
rear. To the driver’s right beneath the fascia is 
the control for the adjustable radiator shutter, 
which in average British temperatures, and 
lower ones, needs to be kept shut. 

The spare wheel is carried beneath the 
luggage compartment in a special bracket. In 
spite of the swept-down tail line the luggage 
boot is of good capacity, and when the car is 


It can reach 125 m.p.h. and is smooth and silent to drive 


used as a two-seater there is considerable space 
for luggage in the rear compartment. Both the 
gear lever and the hand brake are conveniently 
mounted on the floor to the driver’s left hand. 
A flexible lever protrudes from the fascia to 
enable overdrive to be engaged; this can be used 
with the finger tips. 

As my test of the Jensen coincided with the 
Monte Carlo Rally and weather suitable for that 
event, I found it impossible to check the maxi- 
mum timed speed, but I am convinced that the 
manufacturer’s claim of 125 m.p.h. is fully 
justified, particularly as I know that over 127 
m.p.h. has been reached by other independent 
testers. Despite the generally bad conditions I 
saw 115 m.p.h. on the speedometer on more 
than one occasion. Perhaps more important 
than maximum speed, in any case, is the car’s 
ability to cruise smoothly and effortlessly at any 
speed chosen by the driver, the only limit being 
that imposed by road conditions. The potential 
acceleration can be appreciated from the com- 
fortably obtainable speeds on the four gears: 20, 
40, 65 and 100 m.p.h., while overdrive carries 
one on to over the 120 m.p.h. mark. Once the 
open road is reached the gear lever can be 
ignored, unless one is trying to save fractions of 
seconds, and all driving can be done on top gear 
and overdrive. The rate of acceleration is 
almost constant from 30 to 80 m.p.h., and only 
tails off slightly between that speed and 100 
m.p.h. 

The stability and control of the: car were 
tested to the full during the two days of my 
journey to Glasgow and back, while covering 
the Monte Carlo Rally. After only the slightest 
acquaintance with the car I had no hesitation in 
cruising at high speed on sheet ice, and the 
accuracy and sensitivity of the rack and pinion 
steering made this completely safe. The disc 
brakes not only gave remarkable stopping 
power but, what is equally important, were 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


beautifully progressive in their operation. 
braking effect required could be judged to | 
nicety, and it was noticeable that the bra 

were completely quiet in use, whether used f 
maximum braking or slight slowing. The se 
road conditions had no bad effect, and 
brakes were fully as effective after 700 miles 
hard motoring as when I collected the 
Although the 541R is one of the fastest close 
cars at present available, it is as smooth 
silent as a luxurious saloon. The silence of both 
engine and exhaust is a pleasant change from, 
fast cars on which a resonant exhaust causes) 
tiredness very quickly. Possibly the best = 

3 


monial to the car’s qualities is that after a | 
mile drive to Glasgow from West Bromwich not 
more than two hours’ rest was taken before. 
radiator was pointed to London and another 
400 miles done. 

The electrically-operated windscreen 
washer proved very reliable, but the spray 
lasted too long, with the result that frequent 
stops had to be made to top up the reservoir. 
The heater and demister was only just adequate, 
as it was necessary to run with the booster fan 
in action almost continuously. The placing of 
the air entry could be improved, as I suffered 
repeated evidence that fumes were being dra 
into the car from overtaken diesel lorries. A- 
fuel reserve of three gallons gives an extra range 
of approximately 55 miles. Because of the un- 
usual body material used particular attention 
was paid to the bodywork, and it was noticed 
that the doors shut like those of a coachbuilt 
body, and not the slightest signs of movement 
were seen between door and body, although the 
car was deliberately parked in positions liable 
to cause displacement, 

I think it would be wrong for any motorist 
to dismiss the Jensen 541R as just one more 
very fast sports car: it would be better described 
as one ideal for gvan turismo. Its luggage 
capacity, silence and smoothness, and the fact 
that the gear lever can almost be forgotten, all 
contribute to this assessment. At first glance 
the Jensen seems a large car, but its overall 
length is only 14 ft. 8ins.—little more than 
many family saloons—and, when one is driving 
it, its handiness and agility make one feel that 
it is even smaller. It was interesting to note 
that there was a complete lack of draughts, a 
thing which is difficult to achieve on cars fitted 
with large doors designed to serve both front 
and rear seats. 

The 541R combines amazing acceleration 
and a very high maximum speed with silence, 
smoothness and many of the characteristics of 
a town carriage, and should, because of the 
small effort demanded from the engine, prove 
economic over an extremely large mileage. The 
fuel consumption of 18.5 m.p.g. is surprisingly 
good for a car of its capacity and performance. 


THE JENSEN 541R 


Makers: Jensen Motors, West Bromwich, Staffordshire. 


SPECIFICATION 
Price: £2,866 7s. Brakes Dunlop dise 
(including P.T. £956 7s.) | Suspension Independent 
Cubic capacity 3,993 c.c. (front) 
Bore and Stroke Wheelbase 8 ft. 9 ins. 
87 x 111 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 3% ims. 
Cylinders Six | Track (rear) 4 ft. 33 ins. 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 14 ft. 8 ins. 
B.h.p. Not quoted | Overall width 5 ft. 3 ins. _ 
Carb. Twin S.U. | Overall height 4 ft. 5 ins. 
Ignition Lucas coil | Ground clearance 7 ins. 
Oil Filter Full-flow | Turning circle 34.5 ft. 
Ist gear 11.2 to 1 | Weight 294 cwt.. 
2nd gear 6.56 to 1 | Fuel capacity 15 galls. 
3rd gear 4.53 to 1 | Oil anny 17 pints. 
4th gear 3.53 to 1 | Water Du 32 pints. 
Overdrive 2.57 to 1 | Tyres Dunlop 6.40 x 15. 
Final drive Hypoid bevel { 
oERrORMnaD ‘ 
Acceleration Max. speed 125 m.p.h. 
Top 3rd (estimated). 
30-50 6.4 secs. 4.5 secs. | Petrol consumption 
40-60 6.7 secs. 4.7 sees. 18.5 m.p.g. at average 


0-60 (all gears) 10.0 secs. speed of 50 m.p.h. 
Brakes: 30 to 0 in 32 feet (94 per cent. efficiency) 


HENEVER I feel in a_ nostalgic 
mood—and as autumn draws on it 
happens not infrequently—I reach for 
jy faded copy of that grand old book, Nelson’s 
astory of the Birds of Yorkshive. Time and 
yain I find myself re-reading his accounts of 
‘ose fabulous far-off days on the North Riding 
)edcar shore that he knew so well—of the morn- 
ig when six white-tailed eagles came in from 
‘award and a kite perched on the vane of the 
ghthouse, or the occasion (in the winter of 
1880) when an immense herd of whooper swans 
crossed over the Teesmouth in the North Riding. 
When the leading swans arrived on the Great- 
jam shore (some three and a half miles away!) 
‘he rearmost portion of the herd was still at the 
Yorkshire side of the estuary,’’ wrote Nelson, 
and it was computed at a rough calculation 
hat the flight must have consisted of at least 
»ne thousand birds.”’ 
|  Teesmouth has undergone many changes 
ince Nelson’s day, of course; so many that were 
‘ne to return he would hardly recognise the place. 
ay by day, year after year, the molten slag 
rom the iron works has been poured upon its 
altings, chemical factories have fouled its bays 
with their effluents, new jetties have been built 
+o accommodate the shipping of a busy estuary. 
n the post-war years the pace of industrialisa- 
ion has been stepped up again, with the result 
hat when, last August, I returned to the scene 
c some of my earliest exploits as a_bird- 
watcher, I, too, could hardly recognise the place 
at first. 
| To reach the mudflats involves a journey 
‘through a cindery, sulphurous landscape which 
‘might be described as horrific were it not that it 
has its own lurid beauty. Acres of yellow toad- 
lax and pink rosebay had replaced the marshes 
where once the short-eared owls hunted, and an 
enormous beam-mill had been built over the 
pool where, as a boy, I saw my first spotted 
redshank. Quantum mutatus ab illo, 1 reflected. 
Clambering over a pile of slag, I surveyed the 
first of the bays and at once felt the weight of 
the years slide away, the old thrill of excitement 
returning. Waders! Far out on the tide-line 
was a party of bar-tailed godwits, pacing in line 
in the shallows, several of them still resplendent 
in the chestnut burnish of their breeding 
plumage. 

In the middle distance a company of knots 
was busily feeding—a mere handful compared 
with the multitudes that would arrive in Sep- 
tember, the advance guard, so to speak. In its 
summer plumage the knot is as richly attired as 
any bird: from head to tail its colour reminds 
me of the breast of the American robin, brick 
red with a touch of cinnamon in it. Best of all 
was the solitary grey plover, black gorgeted and 
stippled with silvery white on the back. Whim- 
brels tittered overhead, straight in from the sea 
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HANGING BIRD LIFE OF AN ESTUARY 


By W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


SOUTH GARE, AT THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER TEES, WITH PART OF THE 
LARGE FLOCK OF GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULLS THAT ASSEMBLES ANNUALLY 


ON THE NEAR-BY SANDS. 


“T can remember as a boy counting 500, but it appears that 


over the years the numbers have steadily increased”’ 


by the look of them. Dunlins and ringed plovers 
ran hither and thither in front of me as I 
slouched, heavy-footed, through the wet ooze. 
Twinkle-toed sanderlings waited until I was 
almost upon them and then flew off, crying wik 
wik ! excitedly. 

As if to add to the pleasure of seeing some 
of these passage migrants in their breeding 
plumage—the fine feathers which they sport in 
their nesting grounds on the tundra—many of 
them are extraordinarily tame. Some, no doubt, 
are so unaccustomed to the sight of human 
beings that they make little or no attempt to 
avoid them. Others, apparently, are so weary 
after the long sea-crossing that they are past 
caring. Of all the waders the dunlin is, per- 
haps, the most confiding. One pair was so tame, 
or so hungry, that they allowed me to walk 
right up to them, and a pretty picture they 
made with the incoming tide swilling around 
them. 

The godwits were more wary; kokkok ! they 
grunted and flew off, taking the knots and 
whimbrel with them. One, however, was left 
behind. Picking about from left to right, it 
retreated in front of me as I stalked it and then, 
incredibly, it sat down and waited for me to 
photograph it at a distance of 10 ft. A casualty, 
I thought (some of the local shore-shooters will 
stop at nothing), but next moment the godwit 
stood up and flew off at speed. 

Picking my way over yet another slag tip 
littered with scrap iron and lined with railway 
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wagons, I suddenly found myself being bom- 
barded by a pair of little terns. Angry mites, 
they swooped at my head again and again. 
Force of habit, I suppose, for in mid-August 
their young ones must have been strong on the 
wing, but at least it was good to know that little 
terns were still nesting in the same unromantic 
spot where I had first found them nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. Not everything had 
changed. 

And now the last of the great Teesmouth 
bays came into view, the sand dunes sweeping 
round to the South Gare breakwater and the 
open sea. Far out on Seal Sands the seals lay 
sleeping; in the distance the¥ looked like grey 
slugs at the water’s edge. Behind them, ranged 
in a line that extended for nearly a quarter of a 
mile, was a great regiment of great black- 
backed gulls. At a rough estimate there must 
have been between fifteen hundred and two 
thousand of them. This annual congregation of 
great black-backs at Teesmouth in late summer 
is no new phenomenon—I can remember as a 
boy counting 500—but it appears that over the 
years the numbers have steadily increased. 
Seeing that this gull does not breed anywhere on 
the Yorkshire coast, or anywhere on the East 
Coast south of the Farnes for that matter, its 
presence here in such multitudes is something of 
a mystery. More puzzling still, all the birds— 
or very nearly all—are mature adults. Where, 
then, do they come from? Can it be that Tees- 
mouth is becoming a gathering ground for the 


A GREAT BLACK-BACK AT THE EDGE OF THE TIDE. 


(Right) A BAR-TAILED GODWIT THAT SAT DOWN AND WAITED 
FOR THE AUTHOR TO PHOTOGRAPH IT AT A DISTANCE OF TEN FEET 
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great black-back as the Heligoland Bight is for 
the shelduck and,if so, what brings them here? 

Apart from the gulls and the odd cormorant 
perched aloft on the channel posts, the sandy 
bay was more or less deserted. Leaving the 
tide-line, I took to the dunes: a sentimental 
journey, this, for memories of bygone rarities 
haunted every yard of the way. In winter, this 
sheltered corner below the breakwater was a 
famous spot for shore larks and Lapland 
buntings. Here once in late September three 
barred warblers had been found skulking among 
the marrams, and through yonder gap in the 
sand-hills a goshawk had blown in from the sea. 
In mid-August, of course, it was useless to hope 
for much. Except for the occasional lark and 
meadow pipit, all I saw was a pied flycatcher 
perched, incongruously enough, on the roof of 
a ramshackle beach hut. 

The foreshore was as I had remembered it, 
bone-white and clean, stretching southwards to 
the Saltburn cliffs and the holiday crowds. As 
I stood there, looking out to sea, a medium- 
sized brown wader flew low overhead, followed 
by another. Ruffs. Among the terns diving 
inshore were a number of dusky-winged birds 
whose indolent, languorous flight marked them 
off from the rest. Black terns. Taking my eyes 
off them for a moment, I watched a dark skua 
chasing a kittiwake, twisting and turning at its 
tail; and when I looked again the black terns 
had vanished. 

As a vantage-ground for watching migra- 
tion, the South Gare breakwater is as good a 
place as any other on the East Coast. Though 
shelducks still make their burrows in its slag- 
tips and terns still nest in its derelict ship-yards, 
there is no denying that industrial developments 
have destroyed most of the breeding haunts of 
the estuarine birds. But Teesmouth, fortun- 
ately, still stands where it always stood, facing 
the North Sea and well placed to receive the 
traffic of passage migrants from Scandinavia 
and the Baltic. It is the sort of place where 
anything may turn up, and the list of rarities 
recorded hereabouts in recent years is quite as 
impressive as Nelson’s. True, it does not include 
such species as the white-tailed eagle, kite or 
osprey, and there is no room now for a thousand 
whoopers on the Greatham marshes—instead 
one must look for glaucous and Iceland gulls on 
the Hartlepools rubbish dump. But it is not so 
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“OF ALL THE WADERS THE DUNLIN IS, PERHAPS, THE MOST CONFIDING ” 


long since one observer counted a thousand 
little auks off South Gare, a sight which even 
Nelson might have envied. 

Perhaps, after all, we do wrong to bemoan 
the effect of man-made changes on our bird life. 
Perhaps, too, we overestimate their long-term 
importance. Effluents or no, the Teesmouth 
seals still find life pleasant on the tidal sands 
and the green zosteva has started to grow again 
on mudflats which have not seen a brent goose 
for years. For the migrant bird, hurrying in to 
make its landfall, a blast furnace or two make 
little difference. At low tide the flats are almost 
as deserted as the northern tundra. Even to-day 
a man may walk for hours without mveting a 
soul. 

Sitting on a concrete block at the end of the 
breakwater, I watched more migrants coming 
in from the sea, mostly whimbrels in ones and 
twos, tittering as they came. Normally it is 


difficult if not impossible for the observer on 
shore to be sure whether migrants are, in fact, 
coming straight in from the sea, or whether they 
are simply completing a coast-wise movement. 
Here at Teesmouth one can be fairly confident 
that most of the arrivals are “genuine” (which 
explains, incidentally, why the Redcar fisher- 
men still call snow buntings “ ower-sea-birds”’). 
Certainly the turnstones which alighted on the 
rocks in front of me looked for all the world as 
if they had not stopped anywhere since leaving 
Denmark. Kuitterkit! they cried, clustering 
together at the water’s edge, with the spray 
bursting over them. Every one of them retained 
its full summer plumage, a crazy pattern of 
black, white and orange brown. Nervously 
they stood to attention while I photographed 
them. Kitterkit! they cried again, and without 
waiting raced off to join the other waders in the 
estuary. 


CGCORRESPONDENCE 


DESTRUCTION OF 
FINE TREES 


TR,—Your columns could no doubt 
be filled each week by examples of 
the depredations committed daily in our 
towns and countryside. A particularly 
poignant one has just occurred to 
which—alas, too late—I feel some 
public notice should be drawn. 

A mile or two into Northampton- 
shire, over the Oxfordshire border, a 
little distance from the lovely village 
of Aynho, there is a circular earthwork 
considered by the Ordnance Survey a 
“Roman fortification’ and _ called 
Rainsborough Camp. It stands, a 
landmark, half a mile from a now- 
green Roman road, above a deep 
valley in which rises one of the feeders 
of the Cherwell. 

Until a few weeks ago the camp 
was encircled by a magnificent stand 
of beech and chestnut—more than a 
hundred massive trees which must 
have been growing on those turfy 
ramparts for two centuries or more, 
planted presumably by an _ 18th- 
century landowner with an eye for 
landscape. Now they have gone: 
sentenced by a painted number, cut 
down and dragged away. 

All too often people recognise the 


ASHDOWN FOREST DEER 


Srr,—With reference to the letter on 


INSCRIPTION ON A HOUSE IN LOSTWITHIEL, CORNWALL, 
RECORDING A 3,000-YEAR LEASE FROM THE YEAR 1652, 
See letter: The Longest Lease? 


THE LONGEST LEASE? 


Str,—When I was passing recently 


accompanying photograph shows, 
“had begining the 29th of September 
anno 1652.’’ It would appear from the 
inscription, ‘“‘ Walter Kendal .. . was 
funder of this house in 1658,”’ that he 
waited some time before he began to 
build. 

Perhaps one of your readers 
will be able to give other examples of 
such extraordinarily long leases. Nowa- 
days one seldom sees mention made of 
periods other than 99 or 999 years. 
Possibly Walter Kendal, whoever he 
was, had to be satisfied with a long 
lease from the Duchy of Cornwall in 
lieu of outright possession. 

The lease has now run only a 
tenth of its time and yet, as might be 
expected, considerable rebuilding has 
already taken place. Speculation 
about the appearance of Lostwithiel in 
the year 4652 would, of course, be 
out of the question—DEVONIAN, 
Moretonhampstead. 


A STREAM OF 30,000 
THRUSHES 


Srr,—On January 21 I watched a 
remarkable mass migration of birds. 
On the previous day there had been 
a fall of snow sufficient to cause the 
ground to be covered next morning, 
and the air was quitg cold. 


beauty of trees and their value in a 
land- or town-scape only when they 
are gone. Sometimes in our old towns 
and in the construction of new estates 
something is being done to preserve 
them, but, where a group interest 
cannot protect, such spoliation as that 
of Rainsborough Camp is still going 
on.—PuHitie DONNELLAN, 13, The 
Butts, Warwick. 


deer in Ashdown Forest (January 16), 
there were so many red and fallow deer 
on the estate when I went to live at 
Pippingford Park, Ashdown Forest, in 
1908, that I had to fence the Home 
Farm against them. 

I shot a hummel on the Home Farm 
which cleared 18 stone.—Crcit E. 
BansBury (Major), Church End Cottage, 
Great Hormead, Hertfordshire. 


through Lostwithiel, once the county 
town of Cornwall, my attention was 
arrested by an inscription on granite 
used as a corner stone. I was told 
that the building was formerly the 
Malt House, but time did not permit 
any further investigation. 

It must be distinctly unusual to 
find a record in such a form of a lease 
for 3,000 years, which, as the 


On looking out of the window at 
9.30 a.m. I saw a steady stream of 
birds flying due south at a height of 
about 30 to 60 ft. The column was at 
least half a mile in breadth, extending © 
from the seashore inland. I was told 
next day that it did not extend farther 
inland. The stream lasted until noon. | 

Under such conditions it is” 
very difficult to make any estimate 


f numbers, but I should think 
hat in the 24 hours there was not a 
uinute in which fewer than 200 birds 
assed, giving a total of 30,000. 
‘he birds were practically all thrushes, 
ither mistle-thrushes or fieldfares. 
‘here was also a considerable number 
f plover, green and golden (or grey), 
few snipe and two swans. No other 
ind of bird was observed. 

I should not have thought there 
vere so many thrushes in all Ireland. 
?ossibly some had crossed from 
outhern Scotland. 

Such a mass migration makes one 
ear the approach of very severe 
veather: it suggested the flight of 
tordes of refugees before the advance 
if aninvading army.—E. M. RussELtL, 
spanish Point, Miltown Malbay, Co. 
slave, Eire. 

{In A Countryman’s Notes on page 
133 Ian Niall describes a large migra- 
ion of birds flying west over North 
Wales in the recent cold spell.—ED.] 


FOR THE CONTINENTAL 
MARKET ? 


3IR,—With reference to the Hon. 
ference O’Neill’s letter, Staffordshire 
“igure of a Pivate (January 9), there 
ire at least three Will Watch versions 
n collectors’ hands: the O’Neill figure, 
vhich differs from Jean Bart (see my 
etter of December 12, 1957) by 
1olding a gun; a figure in the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joyce, of Sheffield, 
which is an exact replica of my Jean 
Bart; and the Will Watch figure No. 46 
n my book, mentioned by you 
-orrespondent. 

An interesting point about these 
versions is that, while Nos. 1 and 2 
ave a definite Frenchified expression, 
whether titled Will Watch or Jean 
Bart, with small pointed beard and 
rimmed moustache, No. 46 has un- 
loubtedly an English stance and face 
with the typical fringed beard affected 
xy our 18th-century seamen. 

Mr. O’Neill may well be right in 
1is assumption that these Frenchified 
versions of both Will Watch and Jean 
Bart were made for the French market. 
When I was looking round the antique 
shops in Copenhagen I noticed quite 
2 number of Victorian Staffordshire 
igures which I thought had been made 
jefinitely for a Continental market 
yecause, although they bore a close 
‘esemblance to our home productions, 
the shades of colours struck me as 
yeing different. Therefore I came to 
he conclusion that they had been 
made in Staffordshire for an export 
narket.—BryAN LatHam, Hermiston, 
Hadley Common, Barnet, Hertfordshire. 


ANOTHER WILL WATCH 


31R,—I have a Staffordshire figure of 
Will Watch identical with that repro- 
luced in your issue of January 9, 


SRANITE OUTCROP AT ROCHE IN CORNWALL WITH A RUINED CHAPEL ON THE TOP. 


COUNTRY 
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SILVER BURIED IN A SLIGO BOG DURING THE FRENCH 
INVASION OF NORTH-WEST IRELAND IN 1798 


See letter: Buried Treasure 


except that he has a lock of hair at the 
edge of his hat in front and no parting, 
The name is raised on the platform 
and has been gilt——ANN CRICHTON- 
MAITLAND (Mrs.), Witham-on-the-Hill, 
Bourne, Lincolnshire. 


CHAPEL ON AN 


OUTCROP 


Str,—The unexpectedly and delight- 
fully picturesque outcrop of rock at 
Roche, in Cornwall, which gives the 
place its name, would surely excite 
wider admiration and draw more 
visitors if it were situated in a more 
promising place than the hinterland of 
St. Austell. It is also sufficiently south 
of the main road leading south-west 
from Bodmin to be little seen 
by people intent on speeding to the 
coves and fishing villages of West 
Cornwall, 

What Dr. Pevsner has called “‘the 
fantastic outcrop of jagged granite” 
rises to a height of nearly 100 feet and 
is crowned by the ruins of St. Michael’s 
Chapel, which has, as an undercroft, a 
room for a chaplain or hermit. In his 
book on medieval Cornwall Canon 
Elliott-Binns has written that, though 
the first mention dates from 1409, the 
chapel was probably in existence much 
earlier. There is no ornamental work 
remaining, but the transport of the 
granite blocks and the building in 
this place are both wonderful, in a 
simple way. 


From the top, which may be 
attained by safe steel ladders, there is 
a view of the cones of China clay 
workings which are the chief feature 
in a Cornish landscape otherwise 
rather dull. The rock itself has in- 
numerable ledges in which grow 
heather and other plants. The chapel 
is said to have been much used for two 
years during a “‘restoration’’ of the 
parish church some 500 years ago.— 
BywayMaNn, Somerset. 


THE SOUNDING SANDS 


Str,—The sounding sands described 
by James Cowan in your issue of 
January 23 are found in England and 
Wales as well as Scotland. Near the 
tip of the south Caernarvonshire pro- 
montory, two miles north of Aber- 
daron, is a beach called Porth Oer on 
the ordnance survey map, but known 
to visitors as Whistling Sands. The 
sound is readily produced when walk- 
ing, under moderately dry conditions, 
by rubbing the foot over the surface, 
or by stroking with the hand, when 
the peculiar vibration can be felt 
as well as heard. 

The phenomenon is discussed in 
a book, The Physics of Blown Sand 
and Desert Dunes, by R. A. Bagnold; 


and in a recent article, Singing 
Sands, by J. A. Nelder, in Science 
News 39. In the latter’s words, 


‘physicists are generally agreed that 
the sounds are caused by the rubbing 


OF THE CHAPEL 
See letter: Chapel on an Outcrop 


(Right) THE 
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of grains against each other, but as 
yet there is no real explanation of the 
mechanism by which they are pro- 
duced.’’—BERNARD Mayo, 6, Eastern- 
voad, Birmingham, 29. 

Sir Robert Parr points out that 
there is an exhaustive review of the 
problem of sounding sands in Lord 
Curzon’s Tales of Tvavel, published 
some 35 years ago.— Eb. 


BURIED TREASURE 


S1r,—The silver of which I enclose a 
photograph is a survival from the last 
invasion of the British Isles, that of 


the French general Humbert in north- 
west Ireland in 1798. 

Its owners, my relatives the 
Gethin family, lived near Sligo, and 
buried the silver in a bog during the 
invasion, Some of the pieces still show 
signs of this treatment The pieces 


bear my relatives’ crest, a stag’s 
head and motto TRY They are 
hallmarked Dublin for the years 
1742-1794.—N. A. HupLeston, Ree- 


tory Farm, Rillington, Malton, York- 
shire. 


OLD KNITTING SHEATHS 
S1r,—Miss Groves (January 9) is mis- 
taken in thinking that I take excep- 
tion to any statement of hers; I have 
too much respect for her writings on 
textile work, from which I usually 
learn something new and interesting 
about each of her chosen subjects. It 
is because she is an authority on her 
subject that I have ventured to cor- 
rect her about combined knitting 
sheaths and clew holders. 

To bring forward a new theory 
about clew holders, which at the earli- 
est passed out of common use at the 
end of last century, is almost equiva- 
lent to producing a theory on how 
incandescent gas mantles were used. 
Their method of use is still well known 
and there are probably people still 
alive who can remember clews of wool 
on clew holders. There is certainly a 
complete bibliography on the subject, 
and some of the earlier writers who 
described these objects as clew holders 
were writing while they were still in 
use. These writers also refer to other 
types of clew holders, such as those 
made from the wind-pipe of a goose and 
the wooden broach which tucked in- 
side the shoe of the knitter, as well as 
the cages to which Miss Groves refers. 

It is undoubtedly correct that 
many knitting sheaths, both with and 
without clew holders, were carved as 
love tokens, but it is a mistake to think 
that they were not intended for use: 
all mine, except one, are well worn, 
just as are love token stay busks, lace 
bobbins, cheese scoops, etc. The chains 
of clew holders usually have their 
links of not less than + in. or more 


Kae 
We 
Beco s 
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SIGN OF THE CLOCK INN, WELLINGTON, 
The two sides of the board 
show opening time in the morning and the 


SOMERSET. 


evening 
See letter: Opening Time on a Sign 


than $ in. thickness wood, which is 
“end grain’ at top and bottom and 
could not possibly stand up to pulling. 
The only wooden hook I have for 
taking the weight of the work is rather 
a complicated device for holding and 
pulling on a seaman’s jersey. It mea- 
sures # in. across the “‘long grain’’ part 
which took the pull, and is extensively 
worn there-—Epwarp H. Pinto, 
Oxhey Woods House, Oxhey Drive, neay 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


A THREAT TO AN OLD 
CORNER OF WHITBY 


S1r,—I was distressed and dismayed 
to read about the threat to the Tin 
Ghaut at Whitby (Country Lire, 
January 16). 

I have known Whitby from the 
beginning of the century.. When I was 
there last summer houses on the 
opposite side of Church-street were 
being demolished. That was bad, but 
the Tin Ghaut is famous, and it is 
astonishing that there should be any 
doubt about its preservation. 

This sort of thing is happening all 
over the country. How is it that so 
many town councils, which should 
be guardians of what is old and 
beautiful, are ruthless in destruction? 
—Howarp Hart, The Vicarage, 
Stapleford, Cambridge. } 


PLASTER PANEL, PROBABLY 1690 TO 1700, WITH FIG-TREE DESIGN, ON THE WALL OF A HOUSE AT 


FINNINGHAM, SUFFOLK. (Right) A SIMILAR PANEL AT WALPOLE, SUFFOLK, DATED 1708 
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OPENING TIME 
ON A SIGN 


Sir,—I wonder if the 
sign of the 17th-century 
Clock Inn at Wellington, 
Somerset, of which I en- 
close a photograph, is un- 
ique. The clock signifies 
opening time in the morn- 
ing and in the evening on 
the opposite sides of the 
board. Another unusual 
feature is that the space 
on the dial usually re- 
served for the clock- 
maker bears the name 
of the licensee.—CECcIL 
FRENCH, . 26, Fairfield- 
avenue, Whipton, Exeter, 
Devon. 


HIGH NEST FOR 
MOORHENS 


Str,—With reference to 
Mr. Kenneth Richmond’s 
article on moorhens and 
coots in your issue of 
December 19, 1957, I had 
thought that moorhens 
always nested in low 
herbage at the water’s 
edge, but last year in St. 
James’s Park there was 
one in a large weeping 
willow tree at a height of 
22 feet above ground. 

I was interested to watch the 
bird approach its nest: it did not fly 
up to it, but merely fluttered on to a 
low bough, a matter of some four 
feet, and then proceeded to walk up 
the sloping branches to the nest, as 
though to go upstairs to bed.— 
H. A. N. Mepp, Artillery Mansions, 
London, S.W.1. 


DECORATION IN 
PLASTER 


S1r,—The photographs of the plaster 
ceiling at Crowe Hall, Stutton, Suffolk 
(December 26, 1957), are a reminder 
that there still exist in Essex and 
Suffolk some good examples of 17th- 
century plasterwork such as those of 
which I enclose photographs, The writer 
of the article says that the plasterer 
was probably a local man “‘brought up 
to work in the Jacobean idiom, but 
the date is almost certainly in 
Charles II’s reign.’’ This estimate is 
probably correct, but the work could 
be as late as the end of the century. 

Round or oval wreaths of fruit 
and foliage such as enrich this ceiling 
were sometimes used to decorate 
exterior walls of smaller town houses 
and farm-houses. Frequently they 
frame a date, and the initials of the 
builder and his wife. A large propor- 
tion of these dated pan- 
els belong to the period 
1680 to 1720. 

The date of plaster- 
work cannot always be 
judged accurately from 


See letter: Decoration in Plaster 


style, for it seems that plasterers were 
in the habit of using the same moulds 
over long periods.—F. A. GIRLING, 
Lawford, Essex. 


A MASTERPIECE IN 
MARBLE 


Srr,—I was much interested to read 
the article by Alan Rogers on the 
monument to Edmund Humfrey in 
Rettendon Church, Essex (Decem- 
ber 19, 1957). According to Morant 
this house (Church House) was the 
seat of Edmund Humfrey. 

Some few years ago I acquired a 
portrait of Edmund Humfrey, and 
written on it is “‘Edmund Huntfrey, 
Esq., of Rhettendon, Essex, Father of 
Edmund Humfrey, Esq., married 
Francis, daughter of Eleazer Carswell, 
of Shifnal in Salop.’’—ARTHUR E. 
REED, Church House, West Hanning- 
field, Essex. 


IN MEMORY OF 
A RESCUE 


Sir,—Not long ago a 
correspondent referred to 
the perils of the Strid, 
the narrow cavern carved 
by the River Wharfe in 
Bolton Woods, in the 
West Riding, and to the 
fact that very few per- 
sons who have had the 
misfortune to fall in have 
escaped. 

At Barden Tower 
near by a silver jug is 
preserved which was 
given to Sylvester Lister 
by friends and neighbours 
in recognition of his cou- 
rage in “‘rescuing Eliza 
Williamson from the 
waters of the Strid, May 
23, 1868.” It isa charm- 
ing piece of silver, 5? ins. 
high, with a floral motif 
worked in repoussé. 

To the historically 
minded, however, its ap- 
peal is enhanced because 
the recipient, Sylvester 
Lister, grandfather of 
the present tenant of 
Barden, was a_ direct 
descendant of the John 
Lister whom tradition credits with 
having accompanied the Shepherd 
Lord to Flodden Field. The Shepherd 
Lurd spent much of his time at 
Barden, of course, and Lister was one 
of his retainers—G. B. Woop, 
Rawdon, Leeds. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Wild Man in Wood.—Is it not likely 
that the late-l6th- or early-17th- 
century figure of a woodwose or 
woodhouse carrying his club (COUNTRY 
Lire, January 9) commemorates a 
member of one of the families bearing 
the name Woodhouse? The heraldic 
woodhouse (woodiwis etc.) occurs 
fairly frequently, for instance (in one 
form) in the arms of the Woods, 


Viscounts Halifax, and here it 
to be a badge.—W. J. Hemp, 
Cywarch, Criccieth, North Wales. 


Intelligent Fowl.—With reference 
recent letters on hens’ intelligengg 
my wife remembers well that in her# 
youth friends who lived in a flat hada 
barnyard, or rather domestic and 
house-trained, cock. It was her jo 
to see him stalk off to the smallest 
room in the flat, there to do what had 
to be, after which he always crew 
before jumping down again. This, 
too, had been taught to him— 
N. TEULON-PorTER, Shajtesbury. j 
Gilbert and Sullivan Tea-pot.—No 
doubt it must remain conjecture, but® 
I would suggest that the two tea-pot - 
characters reproduced in your issue of 
January 16 are not Bunthorne and 
Lady Angela but the Major and 
Angela. I have never seen Bunthorne 


SILVER JUG PRESENTED TO SYLVESTER 
LISTER FOR RESCUING A WOMAN 
FROM THE STRID, WHARFEDALE, IN 1868 


See letter: In Memory of a Rescue 


with a dragoon’s moustache, and in 
the finale the Duke sings “‘Saphir now 
may take the Colonel, Angy be the 
Major’s bride!’’ followed by the 
penultimate stage direction ‘Saphir 
pairs off with Colonel, Angela with 
Major, Ella with Solicitor.’— J. H. 
GoopDEN, Seafields House, Chaymouth, 
Dorset. 


Prince Rupert’s Dog.—I was inter- 
ested recently to hear a_ wireless 
programme about Prince Rupert and 
his dog Boy, and should be most 
interested to learn if it is known what 
breed of dog his was. Apparently the 
Roundheads called him the White 
Devil-dog. Maybe he was a light 
fawn mastiff—GWENNE TRAWFORD 
(Mrs.), The Dog, Bosbury, near Led- 
bury, Herefordshive. 


Bird Lore.—The English 
Folklore Survey, which 
is conducted by Univer- 
sity College, London, is 
seeking information on 
all aspects of popular 
lore about birds, both 
wild and domestic. It is” 
particularly interested in 
popular beliefs about the 
appearance and habits of 
birds in general and par 
ticular species of birds, 
in the place of birds in 
the economy of everyda’ 
life, and in any 2osocil 
tion of birds with good or 
bad luck or the weather. 
Copies lof the relevan' 
questionnaire and shee 
of the  standard-siz 
paper on which repo’ 
should be sent in can 
obtained from the Surve 
at University College, 
Gower-street, W.C.1. 
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ROVER 


Rover engineering has produced an outstanding range of cars 


Zo 


[NCc 169] 
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For sale 


absurdly cheap—5id. for twent 
nothing else has altered. 

These astonishingly good cigarettes were liked 
from the very first packet. And for the same 


in fact. But 


is iia 


KG 


in pertect condition: 3/ll for 20 


| JHEN THIS 1903 RENAULT first took to its 
AN uccis our headline wouldn’t have been 
completely true. Then Player’s Medium Navy 
Cut cigarettes were, by to-day’s standards, quite 


reasons as they still are. Nobody has ever suc- 
ceeded in matching the qualities of a Player’s. 
The excellence of the tobacco. The firmness of 
the packing. The end-to-end roundness. That’s 
how good Player’s are. 

Player’s please: and millions know it. They’re 
not just being polite. 


PLAYER’S MEDIUM NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


IDDLESEX having weathered the 
storms of the South-East region heat, 
I led a band of eight optimists to 
olverhampton for the Tollemache Cup final. 
ie Other regional winners were Staffordshire, 
orcestershire and Yorkshire, whom we met in 
at order over a series of 24-board matches. 
| The early Middlesex play was marked by 
e usual air of soporific unreality. Wolver- 
ampton in a storm of snow and sleet had a less 
‘pressing effect on the local lads, who were full 


If we 

ruld reduce this to six i.m.p. it would count as 

draw; but the full victory points would prob- 

sly be needed and we were lucky to get a 

indfall on the last hand played at my table: 
&K954 


BOSD 
a AA 
ae 

oa 

= 

3] 
BOSD = 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
At two tables One No-Trump was just made 
yy East-West—no swing. Next, R. Sharples 
Middlesex) opened the West cards with One 
eart; North doubled, and everyone passed. 
_ do not query South’s penalty pass, as you will 
ather in a moment, but the result bears out 
‘he contention that your trumps must be pretty 
ood when you sit under the declarer. 

North made the bright lead of his singleton 
eart, with the idea of preventing the declarer 
rom making his small trumps; the Ace won and 
he Queen was returned to the King. Bob 
harples spotted his best chance of coming to 
even tricks. He played the Ace and Queen of 
Spades; North took his King and attacked 
Clubs, South ruffing the third round and return- 
ing the Nine of Hearts to the Knave. This left 
South with 8 6 2 and West with the singleton 
Seven. Then came the King of Diamonds, Ace 
of Diamonds, Knave of Spades and Eight of 
Spades. It did not matter how South played to 
this last trick; West had to make his trump 
jand his contract with a coup en passant. 

When the board reached the table where 
Dorothy Shanahan and I sat North and South, 
the position (although we did not know it) was 
that Middlesex would win outright if we could 
pick up 500-odd on this affair. Since the bidding 
went as before, with West playing in One Heart 
doubled, the prospect was remote. Events, 
however, took a startling turn. 

The lead was again the Three of Hearts, 
South’s Eight losing to the Knave. West’s line 
here was to play Ace, King and another 
Diamond; the Queen won the third round after 
South had discarded the Ten of Clubs. Three 
rounds of Clubs followed; South threw a Spade 
on the second and ruffed the third. The Queen 
of Hearts was then led, and for some reason it 
was allowed to hold. South cashed the Ace, 
leaving West with the bare King, and led a 
Spade; the Queen was finessed and West never 
made his Ace, for North won and played a good 
Club on which South could discard his last 
Spade. West thus ended up with only four 
tricks (minus 500), and Middlesex just managed 
to clear the first fence. 

Somewhat shaken, we proceeded to catch 
another tartar in the shape of Worcestershire. 
A half-time lead of five iim.p. was nothing to 
write home about, and it was soon wiped out 
by an odd occurrence on the following cards: 


West East 

&... @AKI62 
YOQjJ98653 Y K 10 
OAT74 © K 
&KI3 &AQ854 


Dealer, West. North-South vulnerable. 
In three cases East-West sailed into a cold 
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contract of Six Hearts. At the fourth table, 
with Middlesex East-West, the auction came to 
an abrupt end as follows: 


South West North East 

1 Heart 1 Spade Double 
No bid 2 Hearts No bid 3 Clubs 
No bid No bid No bid 


West obviously felt that his partner could 
not stand Hearts at any price; even so, with a 
seven-card suit and a Club fit, one would expect 
him to find another bid. This apart, a technical 
point was involved. East maintained with some 
justification that his bid of Three Clubs was 
100 per cent. forcing; otherwise, he would have 
to resort to a wasteful jump to Four Clubs. 
The point is that a cue bid in the opponent’s 
suit would be ambiguous after his penalty 
double of One Spade. It might be argued, of 
course, that East had already learned enough 
about his partner’s hand. 

Another eleventh-hour effort was needed 


to pull this match out of the fire. East-West 
held the following: 

West East 

@962 @AKS854 

OT 1097, VYVAQ3 

© A833 250 

&AQ2 &KI873 


Dealer, West. Neither side vulnerable. 

At all tables East opened after two passes, 
and in three cases he ended up in Four Spades. 
Twelve tricks were made, since trumps broke 
three-two and the Heart finesse was right, but a 
slam is clearly worse than an even-money chance. 
When it came to the last replay, however, the 
position was that Worcestershire would score 
the full victory points unless East-West 
(Middlesex) contrived to reach a slam. 

This was the last board at the table where 
Dick Preston sat West; his regular partner, 
Ralph Swimer, was unable to make the trip, so 
he was facing Ronald Crown, a rising young star 
who makes an ideal spare man. They proceeded 
to save the ship in an unexpected manner. 

West and North having passed, East 
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VOLVERHAMPTON WANDERERS ~~ 15) a. HarrIson-GRAY 


opened correctly with One Club; a Diamond 
response could be anticipated, and a sequence 
starting with One Club—One Diamond—One 
Spade is far less unwieldly than One Spade— 
Two Diamonds—Three Clubs. It was tempting 
for West to show the character of his hand with 
a response of Two No-Trumps, but Preston made 
(in my opinion) the better bid of One Heart. 
He saw no need to rush into No-Trumps with 
nothing in Spades; the hand might well play 
better from the other side of the table, and game 
was out of the question if East was too weak to 
rebid over the Heart response. The full sequence 
was: One Club—One Heart; Two Spades—Three 
No-Trumps; Four Hearts—Six Hearts, 

The last call was eminently reasonable, for 
jt sounded as though East’s enthusiastic bid- 
ding opposite a partner who had passed was 
likely to be based on strong four-card Heart 
support. Few of us would opt for a slam with 
only seven trumps in the two hands when there 
was a five-three fit in either black suit, but the 
outcome gives one food for thought. A Diamond 
was led and ruffed with the Queen of Trumps; 
the Ace and another Heart followed, and the 
hand was then a spread for 12 tricks. The effect 
would be still more striking if South had 
happened to hold something like this: 

@2V79K854 0010754 &964 

With this lay-out a slam in Spades or Clubs 
must go two down, whereas Six Hearts is still 
cold against any defence! 

The net result was a gain of six i.m.p. that 
enabled Middlesex to get away with a losing 
draw; as was the case in our first match, we had 
been harried and hounded by eight county 
players who could not muster a single inter- 
national cap. Our final assignment was with 
the might of Yorkshire, but the traditional 
Middlesex strong finish was more than any team 
of eight could cope with. We retained the 
Tollemache Cup for another year with a 
flattering score of five victory points out of a 
possible six, and Wolverhampton seemed an 
attractive city after all. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Wednesday, February 12, 1958 


to 
oO 


SOLUTION TO No. 1460. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 30, will be announced next week. 


1461 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 9. 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 

“Crossword No, 1461, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 10 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 11 


ACROSS 


1. One of millions in type (7, 4) 
Did this old Italian composer write catching 
tunes? (5) 
. Archaeopteryx, for one example (5, 4) 
. “Mine eyes do r 
“Doth that bode weeping?” 
—Shakespeare (4) 
12. Two-letter effort, do I hear? (5) 
13. Nothing more than water (4) 
16 and 17. Is it all a matter of luck or searching 
for the right answer? (11) 5 
19 and 20. She gave the coup de grace to the 
Bismarck (11) 
22. Holbein was one (4) 
and 24. Does the F.A. ever produce such a 
tense atmosphere? (5, 4) 
27. Not a soul in the vicinity (5, 4) 
28. In Marines fashion, ready to go off? (5) 
29. Topping books (4, 7) 


DOWN 


1. The position an Arnold Bennett character 
goes after (4, 4) 
aeeput Cold 


9 
4 


is master of them all” 
—Kipling (4) 
. Long John Silver and his men (15) 
. St. Cuthbert’s last resting-place (6, 9) 
x = stone (4) 
. Club for a railwayman (6) 
. What the conjuror needs sounds like a small 
size in gloves (7, 2, 4) 
. It might get stuck on 1 down (8, 5) 
. “T’ll be with you in the squeezing of a 
—Goldsmith (5) 
15. Initially George IV and his architect make an 
angry noise (5) 
18. Dissolve these, 50 remains (8) 
21. Before proceeding to do this a grave choice 
must be made (6) 
25 and 26. Companion in disorder? (8) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1459 is 


ACROSS.—1, Hogmanay; 5, Arabis; 9, Normally; 10, 


Planes; 11, Show-down; 12, Sphere; 14, 


26, Rankle; 27, Adjourns. 


19; Stucco; 20, Differ; 21, Skulls. 


Incoherent; 
Detergents; 22, Legume; 23, Hat-trick; 24, Trowel; 25, Fanciful; 
DOWN.—1, Honest; 2, Gorgon; 
3, Amanda; 4, Allowances; 6, Relapses; 7, Banneret ; 8, Suspects; 
13, Contraband; 15, Idolater; 16, Staghorn; 17, Cromwell; 


18, Mr. C. H. Whittington, 
The Flint House, 
Goring Heath, 
Oxfordshire. 
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There’s 
greater warmth 
and comfort 


in homes... 


““Micras,”’ Pitfodels, Cults, Aberdeenshire. The home of Mr. J. F. Gordon now enjoys 
all the advantages that an Oil-O-Matic heating conversion unit can provide. 

More and more homes, like this one in Aberdeenshire, are now discovering the carefree 
comfort of Oil-O-Matic heating as something worth living with. Think of the joy of 


constantly controlled heating requiring absolutely no attention. Write for further details. 


. .\. fitted with LUG INS “OIL-0-MATIC 


(Regd.) 


\ 


JOSEPH LUCAS (HYDRAULIC & COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT) LTD - THE RADLEYS - MARSTON GREEN - BIRMINGHAM 33 


2 9 
“op NTMENT TO HER MAJESTY Queen LiZage, Grannie S 
isp / 


PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 


MOET tie 
| 
aa rd =— =. In partnership with her 
favourite armchair, it en- 
« ables her to enjoy her meals 
ae by the fire . . . to write letters y : 
\ ; or knit in the height of com- 
C HAND ON i fort and at the height of comfort. 
A = For the Cantilever Table can be raised or lowered in an 
C H A M P A G N E instant to the most convenient level. Very light and easy to 
move, it’s the perfect table for invalids and, indeed, every- 
one else. Table top veneered in oak, mahogany, walnut or 
plastic. Price: £4.7.6 


DRY IMPERIAL STAPLES 


Vintage 1949 | 
a CANTILEVER TABLE 


; 


oo favourite 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 


PREMIERE CUVEE STAPLES & CO. LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, 


Non- Vintage LONDON, N.W.2. 


Cvs-46 


" YNTIL about two years ago the 
i owners of many large agri- 
cultural estates were reluctant 

» disturb existing rental arrange- 
ents for fear of losing good tenants. 
ince then landlords have adopted a 
ore realistic policy, and rents have 
sen appreciably. Nevertheless, it is 
robably true tq say that in most 
istances the revised rents are barely 
ifficient to cover the costs of manage- 
1ent, repairs and maintenance, let 
lone to finance improvements, and, 
“hat being the case, it is easy to under- 
jtand the bewilderment of a Glouces- 
jershire reader who writes to say that 
e can appreciate that private owners 

jnay want to hold on to their land for 
entimental reasons or with a view to 
aking advantage of death duty con- 
lessions, but that he fails to see why 
public concerns, run by hard-headed 
pusinessmen, should be interested in an 
investment, “the return from which is 
iegligible.”’ 


CHANGED ECONOMY 


JHE mere fact that there is a logical 
|4 answer to the implied question 
shows the extent to which the theory 
pf economics has changed since 
Victorian times. Then, people lived 
within their incomes, and, though they 
were not averse to increasing capital 
when a suitable opportunity presented 
itself, they were concerned chiefly with 
obtaining the highest possible yield 
from their investments compatible 
with safety; and this attitude applied 
particularly to owners of land, who 
not only derived a substantial income 
from their estates, but who each year 
had money to spare for capital 
improvements and for personal sav- 
ing. To-day it is all very different, for 
crippling taxation, coupled with the 
high cost of living, has made it 
impossible for owners to save in the 
accepted sense of the word, with the 
result that the emphasis has shifted 
from income to capital appreciation. 


A LOSING BATTLE 


HERE is no doubt that the 

economic policy adopted by most 
property-owners to-day would have 
shocked our grandfathers. What is 
more, they would have been justified 
in expressing disapproval, for our 
approach to money matters, though 
unavoidable, is based on false premises. 
The proof of this is that most land- 
owners are engaged in a ceaseless 
battle in order to make the increase in 
the value of their property, due to 
capital improvements, financed largely 
by tax rebates and Government 
grants, balance the reduction in their 
holdings of Stock’ Exchange securities 
brought about by over-spending their 
personal incomes. It is, however, 
usually a losing battle, for the time 
comes, inevitably, when death duties 
—notwithstanding the concessions 
allowed on agricultural land—make it 
impossible for the private owner to 
pay for the improvements that are 
necessary if such a policy is to be 
effective. It is then, when an estate 
is broken up, that the large investment 
concerns step in. 


AMPLE FUNDS 


PUBLIC company or investment 

trust has much to gain by invest- 
ing in farm land. Like the private 
owner, it is taxed heavily on income, 
and for this reason is interested in 
capital appreciation, but, unlike the 
private owner, it has ample funds with 
which to finance improvements. 

There is, it is true, a risk, when 
investing in agricultural land, that the 
Finance Acts that allow owners to 
recover a substantial proportion of the 
money spent on buildings and fixed 
equipment may be altered or repealed, 
but the Government’s obvious 


HE ESTATE MARKET 


7ARM LAND AS AN|| that’s a clever idea! 
INVESTMENT 
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determination to build up the agricul- 
tural resources of the nation suggests 
that this is unlikely, and in any case, 
no more probable than a general trade 
recession, which would have an 
equally disastrous effect on industrial 
securities. Indeed, now that the price 
of farm land has come down from the 
fictitious figures that were paid in the 
immediate post-war years, it is 
reasonable to anticipate continued 


- buying of agricultural land for invest- 


ment purposes. 


£50,000 FOR WESTMORLAND 
ESTATE 
LREADY this year there has been 
evidence of a strong demand for 
tenanted farms. For example, there 
was keen competition the other day 
when Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts 
and Warner auctioned the Foulshaw 
estate, near Kendal, Westmorland, on 
the instructions of the Minister of 
Agriculture. The property, which 
extends to just over 1,000 acres, and 
which consists of four farms with a 
combined rent roll of £2,290 a year, 
has had large sums spent on it 
during the last few years and carries 
a capital improvements claim of 
approximately £38,000 spread over the 
next 10 years. It was sold under the 
hammer for £50,000. 

Another agricultural property 
sold recently by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is the Gringley Carrs estate, 
which covers 2,767 acres nine miles to 
the north of Retford, Nottingham- 
shire. The estate consists of five arable 
farms producing a gross annual rental 
of £4,793 Is. 2d., the land having been 
reclaimed by the Nottinghamshire 
W.A.E.C. during the war years. The 
estate was submitted to auction in one 
lot by Messrs. Henry Spencer and 
Sons, and was withdrawn at £42,000, 
but the agents write to say that they 
have since sold it privately for a sum 
considerably in excess of this figure. 

A third agricultural property to 
have found a new owner is the Staple- 
ton Park estate, near Pontefract, 
Yorkshire, which was sold at auction 
the other day for £53,000 to Mr. E. A. 
Brown, a farmer and racehorse owner 
from Doncaster. The property in- 
cludes a freehold farm of 730 acres, a 
farm-house, two other houses and seven 
cottages. 


WYE FISHING OFFERED 

NE of the outstanding features of 

last year’s property market was 
the high prices paid for salmon fishing, 
and there is likely to be keen competi- 
tion for a well-known stretch of the 
River Wye which Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. and Messrs. J. P. 
Sturge and Sons are offering for the 
trustees of the late Lord Dulverton. 
The water, which runs near Holme 
Lacy, about four miles to the south of 
Hereford, is 1,925 yards long and 
extends from Fownhope and Holme 
Lacy road bridge to the tail end of 
Stank Pool. The beat has fly and 
spinning water and includes nine pools, 
a water bailiff’s house and a hut on 
wheels. The average catch for 1952-56 
was 37 salmon, but in those years the 
water was fished only at the beginning 
and end of the season. In 1933, 
when it was fished regularly, 120 fish 
were caught, and in 1936 the total was 
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SIR HAROLD GILLIES SELLS 
GOQUNTRY HOME 

IR HAROLD GILLIES, the plastic 

surgeon, has sold Yew Bank, his 
country home at Oakley, near Basing- 
stoke, Hampshire. Yew Bank, which 
is situated in Oakley village, dates 
from the 18th century and was 
enlarged about 60 years ago. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley were the 
agents. PROCURATOR. 


‘TANGENT’ DOOR SLIDERS 


Here’s the Track to slide your door smoothly round 


the corner. There are already 350,000 sets in use, 


all over the World. Write for List T/CL. 


‘MARATHON’ DOOR SLIDERS 

In most lovely homes. Glide silently at a touch, 
Safe, everlasting and low priced. Ask for List 
M/CL. 


‘LORETTO’ CABINET SLIDERS 


Lovely to look at on cabinets, cupboards and ward- 


robes. Quiet, secure and space-saving. 


List L/CL. 
INSIST ON 


tlenderson 


SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


P. C. HENDERSON LTD. HAROLD HILL 


Ask for 
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By Henderson of course— 
and ideal for your garage or 
private lock-up. ‘Ultra- 
matic’ 180 is the new low 
priced Overhead Door Gear 
—and it’s self opening! 
Henderson ‘Ultra’ and 
‘Ultramatic’ Overhead Door 
Gear are quiet, secure-look- 
ing and trouble free. They 
can’t stick, swing or slam; 
nothing projects to trap 
wind or rain—and just 
think of the space saved. 
Your Architect or Builder 
will tell you Henderson is 
best. 


Write for illustrated 


Folder OD/CL and Prices. 


WONDERFUL 
VALUE 


‘Ultra’ set 150 with Austin 


under £19 


Door complete 


SLIDING DOORS 
FOR 35 YEARS 


ROMFORD 


FIRST NAME IN 


ESSEX 
H107 
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From a recent painting by Gilbert Speechley 


CONKWELL 


HIS LARGE Somerset house, with its 
Queen Anne style facade and its 
beautiful surroundings of trim yew hedge 
and mature trees, gives the impression of 
a building with a long history. In fact, 
Conkwell Grange was designed by the 
well-known British architect, Sir Guy 
Dawber, only some fifty years ago. 
The owner of the house is Sir Eric 
Millbourn, who also farms the 256-acre 
property. He has a fine herd of pedigree 
Friesian cattle, the foundation stock of 
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GRANGE, LIMPLEY STOKE 


which came from the Terling and Laven- 
ham herds. There is also a flock of Clun 
Forest sheep of about 110 breeding ewes. 
The remaining acreage is cultivated on a 
basis of leys, root crops and cereals. 

Sir Eric Millbourn’s four tractors use 
only fuels supplied through the Shell and 
BP Farm Service, the three diesels run- 
ning on BP Diesolite and the v.o. tractor 
using Shellspark. 

The Shell and BP Farm Service does 
not end with the prompt delivery of fine 


fuels through its system of Authorised 
Distributors. It helps agriculture in several 
other important ways. 

The Service’s technical advice on the 
operation of farm machinery is available 
at the major Agricultural Shows. Films 
designed to promote better husbandry 
are shown to countrymen in all parts. 
Shell-Mex and B.P. are members of the 
Association of Agriculture, which is de- 
voted to improving the understanding 
between Town and Country. 


‘ARMING NOTES 


| HERE was an electric 
| atmosphere at the jubilee annual 
| general meeting of the National 
Jarmers’ Union. Apparently every 
Ine of the 600 delegates wished to 
}ave a word about the need to get 
jlougher with the Government and to 
asist on full recoupment for extra 
osts and reward for increased effi- 
iency. The President, Sir James 
Curner, later elected by the Council to 
jiis fourteenth term of office, gathered 
jhe meeting in his inimitable manner. 
‘de told members that he would be 
jandicapped in his negotiations by a 
jnotion of censure on these lines, so it 
jwas held over to be dealt with by the 
Council when the February price 
review is finished. 

The Union considerably reduced 
expenditure last year and turned 
‘an adverse balance of £21,000 to a 
jcredit of just over £3,000. Some of 
\this saving has come from publicity: 
jspeakers were doubtful whether £3,500 
|was sufficient for the Union to spend 
lon this service. There was criticism of 
milk marketing. Was sufficient being 
done by the Milk Marketing Board to 
jprevent the continual fall in pool 
‘prices? Only an increase in the liquid 
jmarket can stem it and, so far, 
|publicity has not done that. A resolu- 
‘tion supporting a two-tier price 
system, when producers would be paid 
}for part of their milk at liquid price 
‘and the rest at that for manufacture, 
| was withdrawn because the milk com- 
/mittee opposed any system of quotas. 
| Under the Farm Improvements 
Scheme farmers are not allowed to 
charge for their own labour—a 
restriction imposed, it was_ said, 
because of difficulty in checking the 
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WHAT FARMERS 
ARE THINKING 


successful, but evidently the Council 
have seen the yellow light warning 
them that, with ever-rising costs of 
staging the event, they will have to 
settle down in permanent buildings. 
The Yorkshire Agricultural Society 
has blazed the trail of a fixed site. 
Their splendid financial results and 
ever-rising attendances since they 
bought a ground at Harrogate in 1951 
prove that the advantages of a fixed 
site outweigh any loss of local interest. 
The Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society have not yet made up their 
minds about settling down, although 
consistent losses will force an early 
decision, which, in view of commit- 
ments, could not, however, be imple- 
mented for some years. 
Deep Ploughing 

EEP ploughing is looked on by 

some farmers as a dangerous 
operation likely to bring up raw and 
hungry soil; others support it as a 
splendid method of burying rubbish. 
Like so many other farming opera- 
tions, it all depends on circumstances 
and conditions. On the right soil there 
could be no better preparation for 
potatoes or roots, particularly if the 
job is done with a one-way plough, so 
making a level surface ideal for sub- 
sequent cultivations. On heavy land 
an occasional deep ploughing improves 
drainage, although sub-soiling is an 
even better method. Rated as a cul- 
tivation, sub-soiling done every few 
years improves tilth and eases cultiva- 
tions, and to be effective the sub-soiler 
should cover the land at yard intervals, 
making a diamond pattern. This 
operation need cost no more than £2 
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IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW tosacco! 


an acre. I’'d never have believed it possible, but now I’ve tried 


accounts. A farmer putting out work eye A " 
to a contractor, and doing nothing fertiliser Benefits HICKORY the fevolution’s taken place. It really is 


himself except supervise, presents the 
receipted account and is paid, subject 
to approval of the work. The working 
farmer can charge only for other labour 
and material. This handicap should 
be removed, and no doubt will be as a 
result of the airing it received. The 
meeting, representing so widely the 
farmers of this country, is a valuable 
safety-valve for the industry and 
gives a general indication of what 
farmers are thinking. 


Improvement Schemes 


LOSE on 15,000 proposals under 

the farm improvements scheme, 
which gives a grant of one-third to- 
wards the cost, havealready been made. 
More than half of them are for mod- 
ernising farm building improvements 
and a good proportion of the other 
schemes are for new buildings for 
dairying, rearing and fattening cattle 
and housing pigs. Grain and fodder 
storage schemes also make a respect- 
able total. Then there are the schemes 
for roads, bridges, fencing, walls and 
the supply of electricity. Some 
farmers have put in schemes which are 
for less than £100, and these are not 
eligible. Others have proposed to 
spend their money (and the taxpayers’ 
money) on schemes which would not 
in the Ministry’s opinion help to pro- 
vide a sufficient livelihood for anyone 
working the particular holding. Here 
the answer must be amalgamation of 
holdings. It will be interesting to see 
to what extent this farm improve- 
ments scheme results in two or more 
uneconomic holdings being put to- 
gether to make a decent farm that will 
provide a fair living. 


Permanent Sites for Shows? 


HE Bath and West and Southern 

Counties Society is assessing the 
advantages of a permanent show 
ground, possibly near Bristol, a place 
well-suited to serve members and 
visitors interested in their Show. 
Recent shows have been financially 


VERY year more fertilisers are 

used, not at a flat rate over all 
farms, but in extra amounts on those 
where farmers fully appreciate the 
benefits to be gained from them. 
Better use could be made of nitrogen 
if it were realised that this chemical is 
only really effective on properly bal- 
anced soils; where phosphate and 
potash are in adequate supply there is 
no lime deficiency. Experience sug- 
gests also that nitrogen works better 
in a soil full of humus either from 
farm-yard manure or ploughed-in catch 
crops. We are using less lime than a 
few years ago without any reason; 
there is a substantial Government 
subsidy and, what is even more 
important, contractors everywhere are 
willing to collect and spread the 
material at a much lower cost than 
the old bag-and-shovel method with 
which few farm-workers would wish 
to be involved. The National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Service willingly 
samples soils, analyses them and sug- 
gests suitable lime and fertiliser dress- 
ings, but these can be a guide only; a 
well-farmed, hard-worked land needs 
continual sustenance. 


Scottish Potato Seed 


HE Scottish seed potato market 

looks like being difficult. It is 
estimated that two-thirds of available 
supplies of main crop seed have already 
left Scotland, leaving the remainder to 
satisfy demands for spring delivery. 
It is reported that nearly every lot of 
seed has turried out short of estimates 
and prices are rising rapidly. The 
reduced potato acreage, after the glut 
of 1956-57, may be followed by an 
increase, particularly as this season’s 
prices are so high. If so, there will be 
hardly sufficient good seed to go round 
and second-class stuff gives a poor 
reward. Possibly those farmers who 
are unable to buy satisfactory seed 
would be better off growing an alterna- 
tive crop. 

SIMBA. 


extraordinarily good. 
experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclait’s 


It shows it sometimes pays to 


HIcKoRY, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 
leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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You'll like the winning ways of the 


You'll like its performance. 


Here’s a new, smaller Riley—the 
exciting, revolutionary One-Point-Five 
—that gives a truly breathtaking 
performance. You'll enjoy its flashing 
acceleration, its effortless cruising 

in the 80’s. You'll give full marks to 

its excellent steering and road-holding. 
You'll drive with confidence 

and pleasure in a car that gives you 
power with safety. 


You'll like its luxury look. 


Polished walnut veneer facia and door panels, real leather 
upholstery, heater, windscreen washers—the Riley One-Point-Five 
is a car with the luxury stamp. It will gratify your pride 

of ownership—and at a remarkably low running cost. £575 Plus £288.17.0 P.T. 


See these winning features. 
FACIA Handsomely 

styled in polished 

walnut veneer. 


TORS!ON BARS Front 
suspension by torsion bars 
gives wonderful road- 
holding and cornering. 


, 
CAPACIOUS BOOT 
Takes stacks of luggage. 
NI os es WRAP-ROUND REAR WINCOW 
RILEY MOTORS LTD. Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD. very RILEY carries a For greater visibility. 


TWELVE MONTHS’ WARRANTY 
and ts backed by Europe’s most 
Comprehensive Service.—B.M.C. 


London Showrooms, RILEY MOTORS, 55/56 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
Overseas Division, Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, W.1. 


YEAR IN-YEAROUT. 


Firestone 
own t Conny 


ON YOUR REAR WHEELS SAFELY 


Compare the width before you buy 


A wider tread and deeper non-skid pattern give 

longer life and safer driving. Fitted to the rear 

wheels of any car, Firestone Town & Country EXPERIENCE COUNTS 

tyres give safety throughout the year — they give Fe ccc EEE 

traction in mud, slush and snow and non-skid mie WITH 
safety yet and greasy roads ¢ Factories throughout the world. = an 

safety on wet and greasy roads and they are 44 La iS Fl ‘N . WEATHERISED 


smooth riding and quiet. Firestone total sales exceed Um <. N — TREAD 
For front wheels fit Firestone New De Luxe $1,000,000 per day. = : > 
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A BLIND MAN’S 
COURAGE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ED MEHTA, the author of an 

\ autobiography, Face to Face 
(Collins, 16s.) went blind, follow- 

ing an attack of meningitis, when he 
was 34 years old. That was in 1937. 
Now, in his middle twenties, he is at 
Balliol, which'he reached after some 
years in American schools and univer- 
sities. He intends to go back to India 
and take up the cause of the blind. 
“There are in India,” he writes, 
“about two million people who suffer 
from visual deficiencies, as compared 
with one hundred thousand in the 
United States. The sight of three- 
fourths of this number could either be 
completely cured or greatly improved 
with proper medical attention. .. . 
The blind in India have no future, for 


girls, “raised her tired eyes to Nimi’s 
and said in a weary voice: ‘Some have 
to starve.’ And pointing to the frail 
little girls added: “They will have to 
go first.’’’ We have all this, and we 
have a vivid and terrifying picture of 
the excesses of the mobs when the 
terror swept Lahore. The family was 
scattered and came together again in 
Simla when the father took command 
of the whole Public Health Depart- 
ment in East Punjab. 

Years later, Mr. Mehta found an 
entry in his father’s diary: “I will 
sell my soul to give him the highest 
education possible,” and throughout 
these agitated years something had 


been done, though not much could be | 


done for the blind in India. However, 
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FACE TO FACE. By Ved Mehta 
(Collins, 16s.) 


THE MUTE SWAN IN ENGLAND. By Norman F. Ticehurst 


(Cleaver-Hume Press, 35s.) 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, 1848-1958. By Simon Nowell-Smith 
(Cassell, 30s.) 
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in a country ridden with starvation 
and poverty little attention can be 
paid to those with special problems.” 
This book would be memorable 
if it were only the story of one man’s 
courage and endurance. But it is more 
than that. It is the story of a boy 
growing up in a country on the brink 
of profound change, the story of the 
terrors and excesses that accompanied 
the change, and the story of how life 
was lived by a middle-class Indian 
family. It is an interesting family to 
consider. The father, a doctor working 
in the Public Health Department, 
who had taken his degree at London 
University, was a man inspired by 
modern ideas; while the mother clung 
to the notions she had absorbed “in 
the strict discipline of a very con- 
ventional Indian home. ... I think 
my mother must have felt almost as 
apart from him as if he were an 
Englishman.” There was a clash 
between them when, on the boy’s 
becoming blind, the mother secretly 
resorted to pundits and hakims. Her 
husband accused her of superstition, 
and said he would not have his 
children brought up in such a way. 


LIFE ALL OVER INDIA 


This contest of beliefs gives the 
early part of the book a focus of 
tension. We have the debates of the 
growing girls, whose education was 
entrusted to Christian nuns, on 
Indian marriage and the free-choice- 
of-a-husband methods of the West. It 
was a lively, intelligent family, and 
as the father’s work involved shifts of 
territory, we are shown life in many 
parts of India. We visit country fairs, 
full of gaiety and fun, but haunted by 
the spectre of starvation. There was a 
mother with four girls and a boy. The 
boy was eating heartily; the girls 
stood looking at him with starved 
eyes. The author’s sister asked the 
‘boy why he didn’t share his food. The 
jiuetber, who looked as starved as the 


a 


from the beginning the father forbade 
pampering. The boy was encouraged 
to join his fellows at play in the streets 
and fields. He even clambered about 
on roofs and jumped from one to 
another. He learned to ride a bicycle, 
and developed an extraordinary sensi- 
tivity of hearing which even permitted 
him, when at last he reached America, 
to cross streets full of motor-cars. He 
would never use a white stick. But 
that was some way ahead, and mean- 
time the father sent him to such 
schools for the blind as Europeans 
provided in India. He learned the 
elements of Braille reading and typing; 
but ill-health decreed that he should 
spend little enough time in school. It 
was obvious that, if he was to make 
substantial progress, he would have to 
leave India, but as difficulty after 
difficulty was encountered the father 
himself seemed to lose heart. 


VIA ARKANSAS TO OXFORD 


Then, secretly, the boy, who was 
now nearly 15 years old, took up his 
own case. He wrote to school after 
school in Europe and America, but 
always there was some insuperable 
reason why an Indian boy should not 
be admitted. Till at long last a letter 
came saying that he could be taken 
into the Arkansas School for the Blind 
at Little Rock—a town which, 
ironically enough, has recently been 
in the news as very “‘anti-colour.’’ He 
made, unaccompanied, the 10,000 
mile air journey; and from that point 
all the ambition that had been piling 
up roared towards fruition, the more 
impetuously for its long damping 
down. He graduated at his school a 
year ahead of his class, and then went 
on to Pomona College, California, 
where his career was outstanding. 
And from Pomona to Balliol, to 
read history. Mr. Mehta’s book is 
admirably written. It is the work of a 
most vivid mind. He speaks of a two- 
fold ambition: to do what is possible 
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Take any country view. Then, take Ruberoid 
Strip Slates. How right they are together: how 
softly they combine: how handsomely those flexible 
yet sturdy slates blend with natural beauty, hiding 
their enduring weatherproof toughness in quiet good 
grooming. Lay them—easily—on any boarded 


roof of over 30° pitch. 


COLOURS Venetian Red, Westmorland Green, 


Natural Delabole Slate Grey, Natural Bangor Slate Blue. 
SHAPES Octagonal and Square Butt. 


Hut designed and constructed by Boulton & Paul Ltd., Norwich 


RUBEROID 
Strip Slates 


For descriptive leaflet, write to :— 
THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED, 
300 COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 
1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.|I. $80a 
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for the initial payment of 


£2. 2. O 


and only eight further 
payments each 


of 30/- 


— 


£12. 12. 0. cash 


THE 


SODASTREAM 
bpular 


Write to-day for full particulars to 


SODASTREAM LIMITED 


(W.S.2), 22 Oval Rd., London, N.W.1 GULliver 4421 


Write direct to Sodastream Ltd. (W.S.2), 
22 Oval Road, London, N.W.1 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


WHAT IS A 
HEARING CORRECTOR? 


Just slip one into your ear and hear 


for yourself! Itis as if a piece of 
cotton wool had suddenly been re- 
moved from your ear, allowing 
sound to flow freely. So successful in 
America, the new hearing Correctors 
are now available in England from 
the Ardente Hearing Service. 


— en = 


For details of ournew‘TRY ONE AT HOME’ 
scheme, simply post this coupon to Ardente, 
| 100 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


l NAME 


I ADDRESS { 
I 
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HALF A MILLION! 


A’ least 500,000 pheasant chicks were fed on BOCM Pheasant Rearing Feed last 


season—and many partridge chicks, too. 
The reason is obvious. 


1958 


Write to the 
address below 1 
for your free 4 
copy of 
‘“«Modern Pheasant 
Rearing”’. 


No supplements of any kind are needed; the complete 


ration is fed straight from the bag and poults grow healthier and more vigorously than 


ever before. 


And to obtain the highest possible hatchability from your breeding stock, feed 
BOCM Poultry Breeders Pellets at least three weeks before the laying season begins. 


Write to the address below for your free copy of Modern Pheasant Rearing. 


ne 


THE BRITISH OIL & CAKE MILLS LIMITED 


2, KINGSCOTE Si; LONDON, 


Drambuie 


Regd. 


THE LIQUEUR 
YOUREREFER 
TO BE OFFERED 


FOR YOUR HOMES 
GOOD- Farozone 


You can see that Parozone is good for 
your home. It’s not only the lovely 
whiteness of household linens and 
cottons—it’s the brightness and fresh- 
ness in every room. Parozone makes 
tiles shine, bathroom porcelain sparkle, 2 
remoyes burn marks from enamelled \ 
pans and enamel and glass ovenware. & 


BARIIZONE 


DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


Glasgow, London, Nottingham and Woking 


Parozone 


lavatory 


Used regularly, 
sink, drains and 


always fresh and 
germ-free, 


B5KEnS 


COUNTRY WEAR 


FOR shooting, fishing, walking and other 
country pursuits, a Plus Four suit is most 
convenient and comfortable wear. This will 
be found to be particularly the case with 
Hawkes’ Plus Fours. They are cut on slight- 
ly modified lines, which will commend them 
to men who may previously have hesitated 
about adopting this form of wear. 


Open 
Sats. 
9 am. 
1 p.m. 


Illustrated 


Catalogue 
of 
Tailoring 
for 
Immediate Butabe 
bab? lished 
Post Free. 1771 
2-piece PLUS FOUR Suits from £24 13 6 
PLUS FOURS from ea £8 18 6 
Jacket from ... Pa ae £15. 15 @ 
From the Department for Immediate Wear. 


gis 
Savile Row 


1 SAVILE ROW, W.1 (Telephone REGent 0186). 
Entrance also in VIGO STREET. 
And 12a London Rd., Camberley, Surrey Tel.: 829 


im 


Ottery 


+1) 
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TWE BEST FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


Fernden Contractors undertake the repair 
or resurfacing of all makes of court. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LIMITED 
GODALMING : REY 


SUR 
GODALMING 2244/5 (2 lines) 


keeps 


bowl 


fr the blind of India and to help in 
rengthening the bonds between East 
ajod West. He has equipped himself 
ofutstandingly for the performance of 
F oth these tasks. 


THE ROYAL SWAN 


| For 33 years, ‘“‘as my spare time 
-4idmitted and as new material came to 
jyaand,’’ Mr. N. F. Ticehurst has been 
‘ycompiling the history of The Mute 
kSwan in England (Cleaver-Hume 
oPress, 35s.). It is accepted by almost 
yall books on British birds, Mr. Tice- 
jhurst says, that the mute swan is not 
\ indigenous, but was brought to this 
} country years ago. Some people say 
that it was introduced by the Romans, 
some that Richard I brought it from 
Cyprus on his return from his Crusade. 
Mr. Ticehurst will not have any of this. 
He holds the mute swan to be an 
indigenous bird which, in its wild free- 
flying state, virtually disappeared, 
but “‘was saved from complete dis- 
appearance by being transformed into 
a semi-domesticated one.’’ 

@f all the attributes of the swan 
to-day, the most moving is the 
majestic sound of its wings as it passes 
overhead. This cannot ever have been 
a common sound in England. Mr. 
Ticehurst here reproduces an enormous 
volume of legal writing on the matter 
of swans, and this would not have 
been necessary if swans, like other 
birds, had been at liberty to take wing 
and live as they pleased, filling the air 
with rousing pinion-music. The swan 
was, very strictly, private property, 
and royal property at that. But the 
royal owner of all English swans 
“could, and did, grant to subjects the 
privilege of keeping swans on open 
and common water, provided they 
were pinioned and marked with their 
owner’s mark.’’ And pinioned means 
that the pinions were clipped, so that 
swan flight was rare. 


NONE FOR YEOMEN 


The royal owner was particular 
about who should own swans. An 
“Act for Swans’’ which came into force 
in 1482 lays it down that, besides the 
King, “Lords, Knights, Esquires and 
other noble men of this noble Realm 
of England’’ may own swans. It notes 
with regret that ‘‘by unlawful means,’’ 
cads like ‘‘Yeomen, Husbandmen and 
other persons of little reputation’’ have 
been getting hold of the birds and 
marking them; and it lays down the 
law to deal with this sad state of 
affairs. An exception was made in the 
case of the inhabitants of Croyland, 
who had little means of support save 
swan-keeping. 

The overlordship of the royal 
swans throughout the country 
was in the hands of the Swanherd. 
Deputies were answerable to him for 
the care of swans in various districts. 
It is not surprising that, as time went 
on, the mastership of the swans 
became yet one more sinecure handed 
out to a favourite who drew his profits 
m the rents he charged his deputies. 

Altogether the swan business was 
highly organised affair, with its 
an Motes, books of markings and so 
h. The swan was a valuable 
icle of food, and so the Crown’s 
mopoly had cash value. Those 
om the Crown kindly permitted to 
swans could draw a profit from 
ing them. Among other cases, 
. Ticehurst mentions a lease from 
ist’s College, Cambridge, in the 
th eentury, the lessee paying a rent 
four swans a year, to be delivered 
the Common Dining-hall of the 
llege at Michaelmas. 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING ~—continued 


Mr. Ticehurst is a most erudite 
swan-fancier. We are given page after 
page of swan marks, and the processes 
of upping and marking are carefully 
explained. It can’t have been much 
fun for the swans to have holes 
punched through the webs or to hear 
that “‘our marke is three holes boared 
with a hot swipple in the right side of 
the nebbe.’’ 


A CENTURY’S PUBLISHING 


The importance of the swan in 
English custom is attested by the 
multiplicity of pubs called the Swan, 
but pub names are apt to aberrate, 
Take the Belle Sauvage, which forms 
the colophon of the publishing heuse 
of Cassell and Company, the publish- 
ers. The House of Cassell, 1848-1958, 
by Simon Nowell-Smith (Cassell, 30s.) 
is a record of the firm’s first century of 
life, and Mr. Nowell-Smith treasonably 
blows the gaff on the colophon. It has 
been drawn by various hands, this 
picture of the Savage Beautiful One, 
and I like best Eric Gill’s effort, 
though this book tells me that it can’t 
always be used, because some people 
think the lady too undressed. She has 
been identified with the Queen of 
Sheba, but Thackeray’s guess that she 
was Pocahontas is preferred, and she 
is alleged to have stayed in the inn 
which bore her name and where the 
house of Cassell came into being. Alas, 
Pocahontas arrived in England in 
1616, and a deed of 1453 speaks of 
“Savage’s inn, also called the Belle 
on the Hope,’’ which is to say the Bell 
and Hoop, the hoop being the 
“bush’’ that so many inns carried. 
So there it lamentably is, and instead 
of Mr. Gill’s lovely lady we are left 
with Mr. Savage’s pub, called the Bell. 

John Cassell, who founded the 
firm and was the only Cassell ever 
associated with it, was born in a 
Manchester pub, which may account 
for his being a rabid total abstainer. 
He was a tea and coffee merchant, and 
in 1846 he founded The Teetotal Times, 
the first publication to come from the 
House of Cassell, From that to Sir 
Winston Churchill’s History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples is a long 
and romantic story, here admirably 
told. 


5 
WANDERINGS IN GREECE 


HE contemporary Greek scene, 

not ruins and antique works of art, 
is the subject of C. P. Lee’s Athenian 
Adventure (Gollancz, 18s.). Mr. Lee, 
an American professor in Greece on 
academic business, took a flat in 
Athens, travelled third class all over 
the place, ate greasy lamb and drank 
ouzo with Greeks of every description, 
and in general saw the country far 
more thoroughly than the average 
traveller. ‘“‘Greeks like to talk. So do 
I,” he says; and his book contains 
conversations with Greeks on every 
subject from Enosis to _ burial 
customs. 

Apart from the talk and the 
descriptions of bus rides, boat journeys 
and all the externals of Greek life, Mr. 
Lee contrives to give much complex 
history in a lucid form. His account 
of the position of the Orthodox Church 
is especially interesting: the Church, 
he says, kept alive the idea of a Greek 
nation throughout the centuries of 
alien occupation, and now, with 
nothing left to fight for, feels its hold 
over the people slipping away. Mr. 
Lee has the receptiveness and humility 
of a great traveller. “I knew once 
more that I knew nothing,’’ he says at 
the end 9f his journey; but his acquisi- 
tion of that knowledge results in a 
most intelligent and enjoyable 
book. 


20 FOR 4/7 * 


When do Cavaliers smoke 


Passing Clouds? 


Whenever they feel like it. 
It’s only Roundheads that 
bore everyone by doing 


things at Set Times. 


PassING CLOUDS 


100 FOR 22/11 + 


269 


The QLD Cigarette 


MADE BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


W.P.C, 2D. 


Nh 
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to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
NORTHERN CAPITALS this year. 


MAY 23 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome), Venice, Dubrovnik & Barcelona 21 DAYS 


JUNE 14 Palermo, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) and Lisbon 15\DAYS 


JUNE 30 Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capitals 18 DAYS 


JULY 19 Gibraltar, Villefranche, Messina (for Taormina) & Palma 13 DAYS 


AUGUST 2 Ceuta, Naples and Barcelona 14 DAYS 


— Aine a spare the Castors AUGUST 17 Palma, Istanbul, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) & Lisbon 19 DAYS 


There is no doubt about it, Flexello Castors are being used wher- 
ever easy mobility is desired. And that goes for easier run homes 
too. A new soft white rubber tyre is Flexello’s latest development 
for fitting to furniture. Mechanically perfect, these durable Flexello 
castors will give years of dependable service. 
Specially designed to protect carpets they 


Christmas and New Year Cruise 


DECEMBER 20 Teneriffe, Madeira, Casablanca and Lisbon 14 DAYS 


Excellent Cuisine enjoyed at leisure-spacious Dining Saloons 
accommodate all passengers at one time. 
‘ANDES’ ts equipped with anti-roll stabilisers for greater comfort at sea. 


FSP-33 


. Shock- = 
are non-marking on parquet, rubber and abicneane 
other delicate floors. tea trolley 
A new conversion reamer and easy fitting fc bP/ea 
instructions for the handyman with every set. scoot 
These are but two examples from Flexello’s enormous including 


range, which covers every conceivable need in industry sockets, 
and the home. 
FFS-46W 


) ; Ball-bearing “ 
Flexello | 2 
CONSTANT QUALITY CASTORS rubber tyres 


11/9 set of 4. 
With black 
plastic wheels 


At all good Ironmongers and stores 
or apply for illustrated leaflet and 


SSeS 


Details from your ieeal Travel Agent or 


name of nearest stockist to 8/4 set of 4 
FLEXELLO CASTORS & WHEELS LTD | including ROYAL MAIL LINES 
SLOUGH - BUCKS sockets. Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. : 


=| 


NH f. -Americe House. Cociespun Strech, 3 aaa 
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Vv. 0. B.G. 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


By kind permission of Thos. Agnew & Sons Ltd. Alasve MY _ 
BESPOKE BESPOKE SHOEMAKE f See 


ALLOM PICTURE LIGHTING 38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1771 


Scientifically designed reflectors of neat and unobtrusive Men’s Brown Buckskin Brogued Oxford 
shoes, for easy wear—very soft 

appearance, This range of fittings has established itself as and comfortable—available 

in good average sizes for 

immediate use. 

of its efficiency will be found in important collections and Every attention 

given to enquiries 

by post, from home 

or overseas. 


LIMITED 


the best of its kind obtainable on the market. Examples 


Public Galleries as well as in many private houses. 


For further details apply to: 
ALLOM HEFFER & COMPANY LIMITED 


17 MONTPELIER STREET . LONDON S.W.7 


The Mh, 
STYLE {13 


AMC) 29 


£8 .15.0 per pair 


